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AMERICA’S YOUNG ARTIST-SOPRANO 





MUSICAL 





ee 





INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK, 


Telephone, 2634 Circle. 


Carnegie Hall, New York 


J. MENZIES VAN ZANDT, 
SOLO PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST, COACH 


167 W. sgoth Street, New York. 
F ” hone, 4944-W Morningside 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 


Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 

er. Norma! course in Public and Private School 
asia, coal coaching for church trials. 
York School, 601 Carnegie Hall. 


adieu Brooklyn School, 28 Lefferts Place. 


CARL M. ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory, 

Normal Course for Teachers. 

607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 


MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO.CONTRALTO 
Management 
1425 Broadway, 
Vocal Studio: 
go W. 67th St, N. Y Tel, 


Annie Friedberg, New York 


1405 Columbus 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 


Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, 


Mail Address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 


Teaching  * o West 8ad Street, 
one, Schuyler 3088. 


Vee Trials ier Afternoons at Newark, 
N. J., 847 Broad St. Phone, Market 1434. 


New York. 


FRANCIS ROGERS, 


CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 6ad Street, New York. 


Telephone, 6:0 Plaza 


E, PRESSON MILLER, . 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
06 Carnegie Hall. Tel. «350 Circle 


JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
taa Carnegie Hall, 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts, 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method 
The Spencer Arms, 140 W. 6oth Street. 
Telephone, Columbus 3996 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mus. Anna Zinoier, Director. 


Broadway (Metropolitan ene 
Bidg.), New York Cit 


Tel. 1274 Bryant. 


House 





JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 
reaponsible positions, 


For - pretioulans apply to 
vo Carnegie Hall 154 West srth St. 
Tel. Circle’ 1472. 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


' Broadway—Metropolitan Opera Hous 
Residence: a184 Bathgate Ave. Ph., 3967 Tremont 





ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT, 
Exponent-Instructor of Mitter Vocat Art-Sci- 
ence. Auditions by appointment only. 


Hall, N. Y. Phone, 
Address Secretary. 


8:7 Carnegie 1350 Circle 


Miss Susan S. 


Expert 
coaching, 
Diction in all 
languages, 


Mas. 

Positive 

Breath Con- 

trol, Perfect 

Placing. 

65 Central Park West, 
Telephone, 


Henry Smock 
BOLC.E 
VOCAL STUDIOS 


66th St. 
7140 Columbus 


cor. 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 


The Rutland, 256 West 57th St., New York. 


WALTER L. BOGERT, BARITONE 


Teacher of singing. Lecture and recitals. 


130 Claremont Ave.,N. Y. ‘Tel. 291 Morningside 


GRACE WHISTLER, 
VOICE 

FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 

Madison Square 382. 


MME. 


STUDIO: aio 


Telephane, 


HARRY ANDERTON, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
814 Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Phone, 321 Circle. 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 

VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 

Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York, 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699. 


HELEN 
eS Be 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle. 
703 Carnegie Hall. Tel. Circle 1350 
Summer Seattle, 


EDMUND J ETHEL 


Term in 


ELIZABETH K, PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West ro4th Street. 
Phone, 2859 Academy. 


MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York City from October 1st 


Studio Address: Carnegie Hall. 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING 


249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Telephone, 4879 Murray Hill. 


Studio: 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfe 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Scots ee) 

Scientifically taught—Successfully put into prac- 

tical use. 

Large Public—Small Private Classes now form- 

ing. Individual Work at any time. 

220 Madison Ave. Res. Phone, 5469) Bedford 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number e pupils. 
Residence: 34 bert 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy. Stow York City 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, 


TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Studios: 1101-2 Carnegie Hall New York City 











COURIER 








ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 


172 West 7oth St., New York. 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler. 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 
337 West 85th St., New York. 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 


Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
7o1 Carnegie Hall, New York City, 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Formerly Metropolitan apes Company. 
44 West 86th Street P . New York 


Signor A, BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 
Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 


CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe. 
313 West 80th Street, New York City. 

Schuyler 5284. 


” 


Phone, 


WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 


GWILYM MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 2231 Broadway 
(Elevator entrance, 8oth Street). 


Tel. 4075 
Schuyler 


MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Soprano — Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method 
Address, J. Cartatt, 601-602 Carnegie Hall. 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-52 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





F, W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 
HARMONY 


Organist and Director Summerfield M. E. 
Church Vested Choir, Port Chester; Organist 
Temple Gate of Hope, New York. With the 
Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth avenue; tel. 4292 
Murray Hill, 





CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano. 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn, 


Piano 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600, 


Concerts, 


Studio 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
143s Bredwy & (Metropolitan Opera House 


ys and 
Al se to 11 co Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 








JESSIE FENNER HILL, 


(Jessie G. Fenner). 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


House, 1425 Broadway. 
Phone, Bryant 1274. 


Metropolitan Opera 
New York. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Summer Classes, June roth to August roth. 
so West 67th St. oo 5 New York 
Phone, Columbus 8462. 





KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Defects 


MME. 


Teacher of voice in all its branches. 
of tone production eradicated. 
French and Italian Lyric Diction, 
257 West 86th Street New York 
Telephone, 5910  Schuy ler. 





HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
Residence Studio: 24 West 47th St., New York 


Telephone, Bryant 5569. 
Summer Address: id Lyme, Conn, 


HARRY M. GILBERT, 
ACCOMPANIST—COACH 


61 West soth St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 3309 





ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 


Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio: 115 Hamilton Place, 


Telephone, Audubon 960. 
Downtown Studio Steinway Hall 
Special Summer Rates to Teachers and Students 





NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 230 E. 6ad St. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


THE 


VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 10ad Street, New York. 
Phone, Riverside 366. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
certizing in Berlin. Will oneegt engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 

didvess: 127 West 126th St., New York. 

Phone, Morningside 2346. 


(In Summit, N, J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
VOICE SPECIALIST 


1730 Broadway, New York. 
Telephone, 789 Circle. 





BRUNO HUHN, 
Singing lessons for beginners and advanced 
pupils. 
Address: until September 13: 
Huntting Inn, East Hampton, Long Island 





DAISY NELLIS, 


AMERICAN PIANIST 
Concerts. Recitals 


Address care Steinway & Sons, New York City 
Steinway Piano Used. 
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Stanley GARDNER Finis 
1 Cladstone Avenue . Westmoant, 


Montreal 


ALBERT CHAMBERLAND 


Concert Violinist 740 Sherbrooke Street, Montreal 


—= DUNEV 


PIANIST PEDAGOGUE 
740 Sherbrooke St., Sy mcg Can. 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Rosie Engagements. 

Studio for Voice, Opera and Repertoire. 
184 East McMillen Street, *Cincingati, "Ohio. 


ADELAIDE PIERCE 


CONTRALTO 
Warren Concert Brean, Schiffmann Bldg., 














St. Paal, Mina, 





MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
. TEACHER OF PIANO 
ermanent address: Hotel M: 
i igjeatie. zad St, and 


Mondays and Thursdays, Steinway Hall, N. Y. 
Mme. MARIE ZENDT 
SOPRANO 


719 Park Ave. ~ - 





Wilmette, Ill. 


MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Boreas, Schiffmann Bldg., St. Paul, Mian, 


RAYMOND WILSON |; 


San 8 CA. 204 Tes Dee 
nae Syracuse. N.Y. 








COURIER 


REIMHERR 


Sueney 








Concerts - Recitals - Festivals 
Address: 765 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
(Phone: Audubon 8838) 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts, Clubs, Musicals, ete 
FRED. V. SITTIG, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 


LOUIS STILLMAN 


TEACHER OF PIANO LITERATURE 
Studio: 148 Wont abby 
Phone 


Transcontinental 
Tour of Canada 
Ste. hw de fo Gaaet, 








New York 
jambus 











§ ENGELHARDT vam 


Address: 61 West 83rd Street, New York City 
Telephone 8286 Schuyler 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Music, 
so9 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 
651 West 169th Street - New York 
Telephone Audubon 4440 











“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL JstsIuste 


337 West 86th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Vorce Instructor anv Coacn. 
Pate eacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West rooth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


Garelye WILLARD usr 


1625 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘rx 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


:DILLING; 


HAENSEL & a. go Hall, N. Y. S 


Prof Thomas Giles ° 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


Formerly Milan, London, New York. 























Special course in voice placement, Diction, 
Respiration. so ag prepared or Opera, Concert, 
Oratorio. Teacher of Lucile Lawrence and many 


others in Opera and Concert, Injured voices re- 


stored, cause demonstrated, defects remedied. 
Studio 508, Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ome WILD Se 


Studio: 1203 Kimball Building Chicago 
INSTRUCTION 
PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 





Concert Pianist 
St. Louis, Mo. 


: PUEMMELI 


2108 Lafayette Ave., 


ca HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1176 Chesinut Street Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


BESSIE RICKER 


Interpreter of Child Verse 

and Song Stories 

ARTISTS’ GUILD, Union Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo. 











Address: 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


ANNA E. GEORGE 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
TEACHING AT BUSH CONSERVATORY 


FL EC DEPT. OF — 
‘i n Tel. Bee 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


HUGO 


emeee -  pamaa 




















Zr0% 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 91 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 








VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, pacraas 
INSTRUCTION 
Hetel Wellington, Broadway and 55th St. Tel. 1066 Circle 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 





BARITONE 
Specialist in Voice 
Production 


PIAKIST 
a 


,|RO 
“|BLAIR Zt 


740 Sherbrooke St., West, MONTREAL, CAN. 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE s:z=2: 
ISAAC VAN GROVE “*xccompentst 


JOINT RECITALS 


630 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Wabash 8793 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 

Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 

Mr. HENRY et sal 1¢ 
Recitals and 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 


and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 








Address: 144 East rsoth Street, New York City 





FPESCIA 


OF MILAN 
TEACHER OF ARTISTIC SINGING 
111 West 72nd Street, New York 


OnrO+a> 


°CARRARA 


Soprano 
Personal Representative: JOSEPH de VALDOR 
1 West 34th Street, New York 


G 
aA 





MAZEL LUCILLE PEGK 


PIANISTE 


Permanent Address: Suite 110 Tint National 
Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, P 


K RAF T 


Concert TENOR-ORATORIO 
454 Deming Place, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


2 LUTIGER GANNON 


SEATRALTD 
624 Michigan A Chicago, Ul. 


BONCI 


SAYS: 

“In examining a student's 
voice and finding it at fault, 
I always suggest to him to 
consult. There is no voice 
defect that can escape her 

notice and that cannot be 





BCR zDP 

















MADAME VALERI. 


corrected by her ability, tremolo included, when 
bad training has not gone so far as to cause 
looseness in the vocal chords.” 


381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St, 














SAYLOR 


Accompanist and Coach 
2231 Broadway, New York Tel. 4075 Schuyler 


<mZ002 





3 


Lazar $. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tus Aat or Swaine. 
Indorsed by Chaliapin, 8: 


ij Sammarco, Ruffo, Didur, soe 
bach, Zerola, etc, 


Studio: 
i Carnegie Hall, New York City 








MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


324 West 84th St. + New York 
Phone, 5420 Schuyler. 


Georgiana MAC PHERSON 


PIANISTE With International Coliege of Masic 
Laureate Paris Conservatoire. Accredited Exponent JOSEFFY 
Pupils accepted 4006 Kenmore Ave., Chicago 


H. RAWLINS BAKER 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
52 East 77th Street 2 2 New York 


Katharine Hi 0 FFM AN AY sscomranis ACCOMPANISI 


Home Address: Sr. Pavt. 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Chure 
2ad and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


3, LIUNGKVIST fever 


Royal Opera House, Stockholm 
L. 1544 Aeolian Hall, 


ARTHUR M. ~ eal 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


x ‘ VIERHELLER 


Voice Culture ‘ons Artistic Singin 
R 501 Nixon Building. Pittsburg, Pe. 


Karl SCHNEIDER 


And Assistants, 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Rerertorre, Concert, Oratorio, Orgra 
“The Lenox,” Spruce and rgth Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


MARIE TIFFANY 


. Metropolitan Opera Company 




















New York 

















JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


SONG WRITER 
NEW YORK 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


= May Smith 
60 Jefferson Th 


REUBEN DAVIES runs 


Endorsed exponent of Rudolph Ganz 
Director General Tronitz Piano School - Dallas, Texas 


DOUGLAS POWELL 


Specialist in Voice Placement, Opera 
Recital Repertoire. Studios: Met 
House Fite, * Mde., s4sq Bro Broadway, N. Y. 
1274. Clara Loring, and pao ot De 
i _. the Operatic and Concert worlds. 





Management: 
Columbus, Ohio 











SERGE! 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. 5329 Circle 


LESLEY MARTIN 


1425 Broadway, New York. 
Baker Watson, Andrew 
Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
ene Walton 
right, Mabel 
ecks, and 





STUDIO: 
SINGERS — Susanne 
Mack, Marion Stanley, 
Hutcheson, John Hendricks, Dr. Eu 
Marshall, Fiske O’Hara, Horace 
Wilbur, Umberto Sacchetti, Marion 
other singers in opera and church work. 





Seaman Antonia Sawyer - Aeolian Hall, New York 





“THE DEVIL'S LOVE SONG” 
BY 


am 








is successfully sung by Louis Graveure, Charles 
W. Clark and many others. 

Hotel Flanders, 133 West 47th Street, New York 

HALLETT GILBERTE Tel. 8570 Bryant 





NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 


Granberry Piano School, 839 Carnegie Hal! 
Residence. 522 West 136th Street }wew YORK 


sE 





Soprano 


Conoert, Oratorio, Revita) 


Address: 
Masic League of America 
1 West 34th Street, New York 








OLD & NEW 
VIOLINS 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF *AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 


Announces for Season 1919-1920, Commencing Sept. 10 
Operatic Chorus— Director, ROMUALDO SAPIO 


Operatic Repertory Class—Director, MILTON ABORN 
Apply to President, 952 Eighth Avenue, for all information 





MUSICAL COURIER 


August 14, 1919 





1854———_-NEW 





BRADBURY 


F. G. SMITH, Inc., Manufacturers, 460 Fifth Avenue 


YORK 1919 











ERNEST DAVIS 
TENOR 

Concert Tear 1919-1920 PESTIVALS :: ORATORIO :: RECITAL 

Mer. Garey Calbertcon, Del Parde Hotel, Midway Bivd., Chicere 


HENRY A. SCHROEDER 


NIST AND TEACH 
785 West End Avenue, New a 
Brooklyn 


Stadion 2869 West 29th Street. 





VAHDAH OLCOTT-BICKFORD, Guitarist and 
age a Artistic guitar or lute accompaniments 


TARH MYRON BICKFORD, Soloist and Teacher 
er fretted inst nts. 
Seullio: 6 616 West 116th Street, New York City 


ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 


CONCERT ORGANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 
Stodio: 537 W. 12let St.. N.Y. - Phone: 5120 Morningside 
$00 Carnegie Hall, Wednesday aur Bane 

Musical 


LONGY SCHOOL, fi. 


GIACOMO BOURG| 


c] BARITONE AND TEACHER 
ott hm 120 West ted Street . ashy, Yo Cte 


_ LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO 315 W. 79th St., New York 
Phone 0171 Schuyler 


MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CON TRALTO 
Direction: Haxzison Matugr 
Suite 40, Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
New York City. 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
17 Revere Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. ‘Tel. 6935 Bedford 


vine CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of, His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk.” 


Address: Gon of of WHITE- onne pnsend PURLIEEES 6 co., nentes 























STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, rst Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Vola 
Helen Reynolds, 2d Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 


Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 


YON STUDIOS 
8. CONSTANTINO } YON 


PIET 





Directors. 
Vocal, piano, organ and composition. 
&8s3 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Telephone, 951 Circle. 


Ovide Musin’s 
Edition 
“Belgian School 
of Violin” 
ay 
stamp. ddress * 


MUSIN'S VIRTUOSO SCHOOL 
‘Yel. 8268 Schuyler. 51 W. 76th St, N.Y. 











frente god Steps Lesesne gives by 
OVIBE MUSIN in person. ‘tn- 
struction by correspondence. 

















: BURLEIGH 


Address: Care Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Ave., New York 





« CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTURE 
Coaching in Opera and Concert 
1425 Broadway. N.Y. (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 


é : ASCHENFELDER 


Teacher of singing and supplementary 
subjects. 


Studio: 161 West Tist Street, New York, Tel. Columbus 3375 


HAROLD GLEASON 


ORGANIST 
187 Culver Road, Rochester; N. Y. 


rocker DOOLITTLE 


PIANIST AND COACH 
$96 W. 112th Street, N.Y. Telephone Cathedral 3891 


it “i I 1 ¢ A Mt i \ qh 1 


nil 


wie i 
J. WARREN 














Hi Hl 


il 





Conductor —Coach— Accompanist 


ERB “=~ 





The Best Sheet Music 


WHEN you pay 10c to the 
Century dealer in yourtown 
for the “‘Sextette from Lucia” or _ 
any of: the other. 2000 Century 
masterpieces, you are certain 
of two things: 
First : —That he is a dealer who has 
your interest at heart, because he 
could sell you other classical music 
on which he makes more profit. 
Second: -You know that in Century 
you have the world's best class- 
ical pieces — written exactly 
as those master music-minds 
conceived them—printed on the 
best paper—at the remarkably 
low price of 10c. 

Mothers — Pupils—Teachers 
Insist on" Century” Edition 
a et authentic Certified 

sic at 10c. If your dealer 


catalogue of 
master- 


SHEET MUSIC 








DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


“Strongest Faculty in the Middle West” 
GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS, President 


&school which offers every advantage incidental 

toa broad musical education. Fifty artist teachers. 

4 Highest standards, 
For Catalog address Business Manager, 


1117-1119 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Artistic environment. 











The Best Bargain is Quality— 


"THE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which i is still being built by its — 
maker 4 

q Its cuctioned use a oeeks inatiinntions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its resceene’ 4 tone 
qualities and durability : - 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: =: MAKERS 

















A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 





eecmieemaas Player Pianos 


Offices: 9 East 45th Street 
Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 


New York City 











THE ORIGINAL 


Welte-Mignon Cabinet 


REPRODUCING PLAYER for GRAND PIANOS 


AND 


INTERIOR MACHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Witha Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists. 


THE WELTE-MIGNON COMPANY 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
: New York City 


Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue 
Factory: Poughkeepsie, N, Y. 

















EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manufactured in Milwaukee, Wis. 
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RUGGIERO LEONCAVALLO 
DIES IN ITALY AT 
AGE OF SIXTY-ONE 


Whole Musical World Mourns the Loss of the Distin- 
guished Italian Composer—Death Came Suddenly 
and Unexpectedly—At Sixteen Made First 
Tour as a Pianist—In 1892, “Pagliacci” 
Won Him Fame as a Composer— 
Metropolitan to Produce “Zaza” 

Next Season with Farrar 


A brief cable despatch from Rome, Italy, dated August 
9, reported, in a six-word sentence, the death of Rug- 
giero Leoncavallo. There had been no previous report 
of his illness, so it is to be presumed that death occurred 
suddenly and unexpectedly; nor was there any reference 
to the cause or place of death. Leoncavallo was born at 
Naples on March 8, 1858, so that he was now in his sixty- 
second year. He was the son of a magistrate, but showed 
a distinct love of music from his boyhood and was edu- 
cated at the Naples Conservatory, studying piano and 
composition. When he was sixteen he made his first 
tour as a pianist and was graduated from the conserva- 
tory at eighteen. Leoncavallo’s career-as-— 
a composer began with his tragic opera, . 
“Tommaso Chatterton,” after Alfred des°” 
Vigny’s drama. Owing to the tlesertios ‘ee 
of the impresario who was to producé 
this work at Bologna, the opera was not 
produced and Leoncavallo was left,per: ” 
niless. He became a private teacher oft 
the piano and a piano player in cafés> 
wandering through France, England and 
Egypt. ‘a * 

Starts. A TRILOGY, é See8 

It was while living in Paris that he 
began on an operatic trilogy (he was 
ever an admirer of Wagner) the title of 
which was “Crepusculum”, (meaning, 
“Twilight”—Wagner again!), the three 
parts of which were to be known as “IL, 
Medici,” “Savonarola,” and “Cesare Ber?” 
gia.” “I Medici” was completed, but — 
found no one to produce it until 1893) 
after “I Pagliacci” had made a,name for 
him in 1892, when it was done at Milan 
with such brilliant lack of success that he 
never wrote the other two parts of the 
trilogy. 

Undoubtedly inspired by the phenom- 
enal success of Mascagni’s “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” produced at Rome in May, 
1890, Leoncavallo wrote his “Pagliacci,” 
which was done for the first time at the 
Teatro dal Verme, Milan, on May 21, 
1892, and scored his one and only suc- 
cess. It spread over the world with the 
same rapidity that Mascagni’s work had 
done and, harnessed together, the famous 
Italian twins have ever since been an 
important vertebra in the backbone of 
practically every opera house of impor- 
tance of the universe. For “Pagliacci” 
Leoncavallo made his own libretto, as he 
did, in fact, for most of his works. A 
considerable row of them followed on 
“Pagliacci,” but hardly one attained even 
a small measure of success; nor is any 
one of them to be compared with “Pagli- 
acci.” With that work he seemed to have 
shot his bolt. His “La Bohéme,” said to 
have been written before Puccini’s great 
success on the same subject, but not pro- 
duced until several months after the Puc- 
cini work had won general approval, was 
the most successful of his other works in 
Italy, where it is still o¢casionally pro- 
duced. 
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“ZAZA” vor FARRAR, 


The Metropolitan Opera has _ never 
done anything of his but “Pagliacci,” but 
announces his “Zaza” for the coming 
season with Geraldine Farrar in the title 
role. One wonders at its revival at this 
late date, for Milan saw it first in 1900 
and Germany in 1902, without notable 
success in either case. Cleofonte Cam- 
panini did it two or three seasons ago in 
Chicago, where it made no impression. 
Why does the Metropolitan insist upon it 
this year even though it comes in the 
nature of a memorial now? 

Among his works, practically unknown 
in this country, were a version of “Tril- 
by,” “The Youth of Figaro,” and “The Red Blouse.” In 
1904, Will Hohenzollern, whilom emperor of Germany, or- 
dered a work which was called “Der Roland von Berlin,” 
and despite his then august presence at the opening per- 
formance, it was another fiasco. The latest effort of 
Leoncavallo which saw the light of day was an operetta, 
“La Reginetta delle Rose,” the music of which was too 
puerile for description. 

In 1906 Leoncavallo prepared for his first visit ‘to this 
country by writing a march, “Viva l’America!” and send- 
ing a specially prepared autographed copy to President 
Roosevelt. His visit, however, says the | & York Sun, 
In fact, some 


“was far from being a brilliant success. 





very uncomplimentary things were said and written about 

him here at the time. A big audience greeted his first 

concert, but of the second it was written: ‘Empty seats 
(Continued on page 23.) 


SHEEPSHEAD “AIDA” FOR AUGUST 16 





Car Strike Necessitated Postponement 


Last Friday afternoon, after a conference with Police 
Commissioner Enright, Chief Inspector Daly and the man- 
agers of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit (whose service was 
practically suspended owing to the strike), Fortune Gallo 
and Andres De Segurola, impresarios of the al fresco 
“Aida” at Sheepshead, decided to postpone the perform- 
ance to Saturday evening, August 16, as a matter of con- 
venience to the public. In the meanwhile, traffic condi- 
tions now are normal on the B. R. T. and the tremendous 
gathering expected at Sheepshead for the “Aida” event 
will not be incommoded by any hitch in ‘traveling. 


Maestro Polacco arrived last Friday from Chicago, and 
that evening a light and scenery rehearsal was held, the 
arrangements in those particulars revealing perfect prepa- 
ration and a most impressive effect. 

The principals will be Salazar, Rappold, Van Gordon, 
De Segurola, Stracciari, Marie Tiffany, Rossini. 







THE LATE RUGGIERO LEONCAVALLO, 


Distinguished Italian composer, best known for his opera, “I Pagliacci,” 
in Italy on Saturday, August 9. 


Hubay’s Private Fortune Confiscated 


No one in Hungary will welcome the overthrow of the 
Bela Kun regime more heartily than Jean Hubay, the 
well known violinist and teacher of Budapest. Word has 
been received from him through his young pupil, Stephan 
Parto, the latest violinistic sensation in Europe, that the 
Hungarian Bolshevists confiscated his entire estate and 
filled his Budapest home with workingmen in need of a 
lodging. Hubay, like all other artists, was ranked as a 
workingman and not permitted to have any special privi- 
leges as regards food, clothing, etc. Nothing was left of 
his private fortune. Hubay is now seventy-one years old. 


STRAUSS AND WEINGARTNER 
BOTH CALLED TO VIENNA 
TO DIRECT OPERA THERE 


Richard to Direct Former Royal Opera; Felix, the 
Folks Opera—Hugo Kaun, American Composer, 
Still in Berlin—“Eugen Onegin” Given Under 
Difficulties—Kunwald Reaches Berlin Too 
Late to Get Former Post—Schnee- 
voigt and His Stockholm Orches- 
tra Want to Visit America 


The Hague, July 25, 1919.—This is an excellent vantage 
point from which to review the post-war developments in 
German musical life that are to have an important in- 
fluence on the coming season—the first “normal” one after 
the hyper-nervous choleric ones of the war, when music 
was indulged in as a narcotic rather than an esthetic en 
joyment. Now that peace is signed and there is some 
little certainty of the further existence of the country, con 
tracts are being signed, too, and the career of artistic 
institutions settled for the immediate future. 

The most important of -these settlements concern the 
Berlin and Vienna opera houses. At the same time they 

set at rest the long drawn out contro 

versy concerning Strauss and Weingart 
ner, and confirm the prediction made in 
these columns that the musical center is 
shifting to Vienna. Strauss has finally 
been made the sole director of the Vienna 

Opera, and has withdrawn from the 

direction of the Berlin institution, where 

he is to figure hereafter only as “guest.” 

The sole artistic head of the Opera House 

in Unter den Linden is to be Max Von 

Schillings—or should one leave out the 

“von,” since the German National Assem 

bly has just decided to abandon all ranks 

and. titles? 
SCHILLINGs For BERLIN, 

Schillings is the overwhelming choice 
of the personnel of the institution over 
which he is to preside. His election is a 
triumphant demonstration of the demo 
cratic principle by which German thea 
ters are now governed. The former 
Royal theaters in Berlin still lack a 
definite constitution, and the compromise 
arrangement under which Director 
Droescher managed the opera left the 
question of final determinative authority 
—as between the ministry and the per 
sonnel—undecided. As soon as it was 

« known that Richard Strauss was lost to 

the institution it became obvious that 
Droescher’s incumbency could not become 
permanent and a new choice was neces 
sary. The ministry's candidate was Paul 
Bekker, the critic and music esthetician 
of Frankfort. The artistic personnel held 
an election and gave Bekker 9 votes out 
of 192, as against 162 for Schillings, while 
the remaining votes were divided between 
Droescher and—Muck! The house per 
sonnel—stage hands, office employees, 
ushers, etc.—which by a two-thirds ma 
jority may veto the choice of the artistic 
personnel—declared itself also unani 
mously in favor of Schillings. There 
upon, the public opinion being on the 
side of the personnel, the ministry ap 
pointed Schillings. After this test it 
seems more than likely that the opera 
will be run by artists and not by officials 
as heretofore. 

What the policy of the new director will 
be remains to be seen. The virtual elim- 
ination of Puccini, which has been threat 
ened, will certainly not be carried out if 


the new director considers his popular 
mandate, for Berlin just loves its Puc 
cini. But the Mozart cult of which 


Strauss is the high priest is likely to be 
continued. Of this intention the new pro 
duction of “Die Zauberfléte” at the end 
of the season appearéd to be an earnest 
But just this production called forth a 
demand for a big personality as the guid 
ing hand of the institution, which demand 
now seems to be satisfied by the choice 
of Schillings. 

No details concerning the plans of the 
Vienna house have come to my knowl 
edge thus far. Certain only is that a 
Strauss dictatorship takes the place of the 
double-directorate Strauss-Schalk, against 
which the Weingartnerites were agitating. Weingartner, 
of course, continues as conductor of the Philharmonic 


who died 


concerts. 
All in all the Vienna season promises to be a 
brilliant one. Economically the country is in the most 


hopeless situation, and the intention of Strauss and Wein 
gartner to stick to Vienna is certainly not founded on mer 
cenary motives. The Austrian crown is almost without 
value and has not been quoted on European exchanges for 
months. Strauss, by the way, is already in Vienna, and 
has been inducted into his new duties. On the way there 
his baggage is said to have been stolen. 

(Continued on page 18.) 
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What Chicago Musical College Masterclas 


Symposium Specially Obtained for the Musical Courier from Leopold Auer, Clarence Ed 
the Remarkable Array of Pedagogical Talent Engaged by the Chicago Music 





By Rene Devries 





PERCY GRAINGER 


I. How Do You Enjoy Teaching in Chicago? 
Immensely. I am very pleased with the fine bouquet of 
talent that has come from all parts of the United States and 
Canada to study with me. I find the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege provides excellent accessories and conditions for study, 
work and experience (by means of the weekly Saturday con- 
certs at which the students perform, etc.). I find Chicago 
an ideal summer city, with its breezy climate, its glorious 
parks and lake. 
II. Is There a Chance for a Pupil Trained Solely in 


America? 
There is every chance for a.pupil trained solely in Amer- 
ica. America is a country in which results, not preparations, 
count. I believe there is ample room for each and every 
competent musician, of whatever type, along whatever lines. 
I consider America the most ideal country for music study 
at present. The greatest virtuosi of the world are gathered 
here. Fine orchestras and conductors abound. For those 
that wish to study composition, what finer teachers of com- 
position or finer compositional influences could be imagined 
than such men as Rubin Goldmark, J. A. Carpenter, Borow- 
ski, Howard Broekway, to mention only four of America’s 
many creative artists of rare value? Apart from all this, 
music is in the making in America, “the strongest and sweet- 
est songs yet remain to be sung,” as Walt Whitman said. 
We are living in the glorious youthhood of American music, 
with native genius just emerging in all its true greatness. 
Can any more beautiful, more ideal, artistic “atmosphere” 
be imagined for students than this? 
III. What Is Your Impression of Chicago Musical Col- 
lege and Pupils Taught by You There? 
My impression of the Chicago Musical College is that it is 
a veritable temple of serious, impassioned study, Almost 
everyone one meets is striving, working, concentrating. All 
around one, in the building, one hears the sounds of earnest, 
keen, hard work, and the joy of work is in the air, presided 
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over by Mr. Borowski’s benign and encouraging yet truly 
critical eye. I find an ideal spirit among my pupils. There 
is iittle or no jealousy. One helps the other. They lend 
each other their copies to copy out the pedalling and dyna- 
mics marks, and in the classes there is a fine spirit of 
wholesome mirth going hand in hand with and balancing the 
intense and nervous endeavor they bring to their work. 

IV. How Do They Compare with Eastern Students? 


My students are partly Eastern students. The winner of 
my free scholarship is Edith Friedman (who has been mag- 
nificently trained in Pittsburgh by Steiner), and I have fine 
players from Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Texas, Winnipeg, Toronto, and almost every part of the 
United States and Canada—even from France. One of my 
finest players is Mrs. Lampton Forrest, of Chicago, and an- 
other fine artist is Mrs. Watson Cable, of Lima, Ohio. 
In short, my class hails from all points of the northern 


half of the continent, which makes it all the more fascinating - 


to me, to be able to contrast the various types of talent pro- 
duced by the different localities, by the different degrees of 
musical opportunity of different cities. 

V. Should German Classics Be Forgotten? 

Art, whether it be music or any other art, is the sphere 
in which nothing should ever be forgotten, if possible. Is 
not att a means of preserving, _—— embalming life? 

ollow unless it is 


To me the whole cult of modernism is 





LEOPOLD AUER 


I. How Do You Enjoy Teaching in Chicago? 

In my estimation it is always the quality of pupils that 
makes a city interesting to a teacher. I am happy to be able 
to say that I have found a goodly number of talented and 
promising pupils in Chicago. Through the courtesy of Mr. 
Kinsey, the vice-president of the Chicago Musical College, 
I had a spacious and airy studio allotted to me which aided 
me in making my work agreeable. 

II. Is There a Chance for a Pupil Trained Solely in 
America? 


Why not? You already have several home-trained vocal 
and instrumental artists who have achieved success on the 
operatic and concert stage. Should the Government, in the 
near future, give its support to a chain of national schools 
of music—with a staff of prominent instructors—the num- 
ber of home-trained artists would naturally increase. 

III. What Is Your Impression of Chicago Musical Col- 
lege and Pupils Taught by You There? 

Concerning the faculty of the Chicago Musical College, my 
impression is a very favorable one. The teachers connected 
with it are excellent, as proven by the numerous fine pupils 
they have turned out. The school really ought to have an 
orchestral class and an extensive musical library. Let us 
hope that some rich Chicago art patron will soon present 
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the institution with the much needed library, which would be 
a gift of an invaluable nature. 


IV. How Do They Compare with Eastern Students? 


I do not believe that any geographical lines can be drawn 
between the East and West as far as the musical talents and 
tendencies of the people are concerned. It seems to me 
that the same race mixture exists in the East as in the West. 


V. Should German Classics Be Forgotten? 


We have our atheists and free thinkers, not only in mat- 
ters of religion, but also in other branches of the fine arts 
besides music. All literature, particularly poetry, has also 
its free thinking exponents. owever, as long as there are 
men who take their music seriously and earnestly, Bach, 
Beethoven, Brahms and Wagner will never be forgotten. 
VI. Is Chicago, Boston or New York the Musical 

Center of America? 

I have been in America too short a time to be able to 

judge which town is the musical center; besides I have only 


resided in New York and Chicago since my arrival. Yet 
I think that the country is much too vast to have one musical 


center. 





based upon a love and admiration for the achievements of 
the past, whatever land they hail from. That is why I am 
a folksong enthusiast. Because in the folk music of each 
land is enshrined the musical classics of its long past gen- 
erations. To ignore folksongs and primitive music (whether 
it be Red Indian, or Negro, or Chinese, or remnants of old 
British folk music in Kentucky) is as foolish as to ignore 
Bach or Brahms, To ignore Bach or Brahms would as 
foolish as to ignore folk music. In my own teaching I 
emphasize the moderns, not because I do not love and ven- 
erate the classics, but because I consider the moderns are 
far too little played and heard in America—as yet. I am 
merely trying to play my part in keeping the eternally neces- 


OSCAR SAENGER 


I, How Do You Enjoy Teaching in Chicago? 
Teaching in Chicago has been an inspiration to m 
Pupils have come to me from all parts of the United State 
They have shown so much enthusiasm that it became cor 
tagious and I frankly admit that I have never worked wit 
more enthusiasm myself. 
II. Is There a Chance for a Pupil Trained Solely i 
America? 

_ There certainly is a chance for the American traine 
artist. My pupil, Marie Rappold, was the first Americar 
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trained artist to receive recognition at the Metropolit 
Opera House. Since that time more than thirty of t 
Metropolitan Opera House artists have studied with 

many of whom have never studied outside of Amerid 
Mabel Garrison, Orville Harrold, Paul Althouse, Lila Ro 
son, Josephine Jacoby are a few of the American artists w 
eran walked from my studio to the stage of t 

etropolitan Opera House. 

Just as we have, because of the war, found ourselves as 
nation, industrially, we have also developed an independen 
artistically and the label, studied in Paris or Berlin 
Milan, is no longer necessary, 

III. What Is Your Impression of Chicago Musical Cq 
lege and Pupils Taught by You There? 

The Chicago Musical College is perhaps the largest a 
most progressive institute of its kind in America. Its ce 
tral location in the state attracts a class of pupils of t 
highest order from everywhere. 

IV. How Do They Compare with Eastern Students? 
These Western students compare most favorably with 
students in the East. Not having so many opportunit 

for study, they are more eager and less sophisticated. 

V. Should German Classics Be Forgotten? 

: German classics should certainly not be forgotten. Th 

influence upon musical art has been and will continue to 

so great that I can see no good reason why, because of t 

war, they should be put aside. 

VI. Is Chicago, Boston or New York the Musiq 
Center of America? 

New York is unquestionably the art center, not only 
America, but of the world. With its six symphony orga 
zations, its Metropolitan Opera and the wonderful array 
concert artists who appear there every season, it affo 
everything in music that one could wish for. 



























sary balance between the new and the old, loving bd 


equally. 
VI. Is Chicago, Boston or New York the Musi 
Center of America? 

I do not know which city is the musical center of Amer 
As I see it, they are all of them centers, each in their o 
way, and to me that is the great charm of the musical 
of America; decentralization, each section of the coun 
possessing its own center, its own great orchestras, its o 
great musical colleges. 

Even the smaller cities, with their musical clubs, all 
to be musical centers in their smaller way, and succ 
wonderfully, many ‘of them. Just this decentraliza 
(omit “universal centralization”) is one of the secrets 
America’s musical optimism, one of the manifestations of 
refreshing spirit of artistic youth so delicious, so invigorat 
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asters Think About Chicago 


ercy Grainger, Oscar Saenger and Herbert Witherspoon, 
bllege for its Summer Masterclasses this Season 











HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


I. How Do You Enjoy Teaching in Chicago? 

Very much, especially as it is interesting to get acquainted 
in an entirely different, if not new, field of endeavor. 

Is There a Chance for a Pupil Trained Solely in 
America? 

There most certainly is, as is evidenced by the success of 
many American trained. Florence Hinkle, Mabel Garrison, 
Merle Alcock, Dicie Howell, Lambert Murphy, Carl Formes, 
John Quine, Walter Greene, and others of my own pupils 
trainegmmare American trained, and they certainly are having chances. 
erica I believe the time is not far distant when America will train 
— practically all her own singers and many foreign ones besides. 

mK III. What Is Your Impression of Chicago Musical Col- 
lege and Pupils Taught by You There? 

I find the college full of energy and enthusiasm, a com- 
bination of real artistic ambition and good executive man- 
agement, without which nothing is possible. The voices 
this year are excellent; indeed several are of the highest 
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promise, and the average of intelligence has been very high. 

I find new pupils, here as elsewhere, wofully lacking in early 

technical training. 

IV. How Do They Compare with Eastern Students? 
Very well in earnestness and in natural gifts. In fact, I 

believe many of the loveliest voices come from this region 
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a or rather to this region for training. I find the danger here 
c is possibly the desire to make haste in the preparatory and 
ft technical work, but this fault is in evidence everywhere. 


V. Should German Classics Be Forgotten? 
ts? By no means. Such a result would be deplorable in the 
hb extreme. I believe the present conditions will lead to the 
nit making of adequate translations of German vocal works, of 

real poetic value and correctly adjusted to the music. 

VI. Is Chicago, Boston or New York the Musical 


Th Center of America? 
to From the standpoint of performance, study and mana- 
fq gerial endeavor, New York is undoubtedly the center, 


: although I believe Chicago will in the next generation be 
sig a great music center for this great Middle West territory, 
and it is already of greatest power in the work that is being 








) done here. I believe this college to be a great factor in 
y this work. 
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CLARENCE EDDY 


I, How Do You Enjoy Teaching in Chicago? 

I enjoy immensely teaching in Chicago—when the weather 
is not too warm—and my present experience at the summer 
session of the Chicago Musical College reminds me of the 
good old days when I lived here, and had hosts of talented 
pupils from this city and the neighboring towns, while at 
the present time they come from all parts of the United 
States and Canada. Since the majority of them are profes- 
sionals, it means that they are unusually intelligent and 
serious in their work; in fact at this particular season of the 
— a seems to be the Mecca of the entire musical 
wor 


II. Is There a Chance for a Pupil Trained Solely in 
America? 


There is undoubtedly a big chance for those who have 
been solely trained in America, provided always that the 
training has been done well and thoroughly. It is merit 
alone that counts in art, and we have right here some of 
the very best teachers and some of the greatest exponents 
in every branch of the musical profession to be found any- 
where. 

It is, therefore, no longer necessary to advertise such 
brands as “Made in Germany,” “Made in France,” etc. The 
only thing lacking is a proper sense of appreciation in the 
minds of the public at large, and a greater patriotic sense 
of duty in certain managers ! 


III. What Is Your Impression of Chicago Musical Col- 
lege and Pupils Taught by You There? 


My impression of the Chicago Musical College is that of 
a great and important institution. It is already thoroughly 
well established, and in every department the standards are 
of the highest. The large number of my organ pupils 
indicates an immediate demand for greater facilities for in- 
struction and demonstration, as well as for organ practise. 
An excellent new organ has recently been installed for teach- 
ing and practising purposes, and plans are being considered 
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for the erection in the near future of a large, modern con- 
cert organ in the Ziegfeld Theater, where lessons and reci- 
tals will be given. This will at once place the organ depart- 
ment upon a solid foundation, and pave the way for a unique 
national reputation. 


IV. How Do They Compare with Eastern Students? 


My pupils compare favorably with Eastern students, in 
fact, as I have already stated, they comprise the best talent 
from all parts of this country. 


V. Should German Classics Be Forgotten? 


By no means should the German classics be forgotten, if 
you mean the musical classics. In all matters pertaining 
to art, national prejudices should be overcome and forgotten. 
We cannot afford to do without the works of Bach, Beetho- 
ven, Brahms, Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Wagner, 
and many of their followers. 


VI. Is Chicago, Boston or New York the Musical 
Center of America? 


Chicago is undoubtedly the geographical musical center 
of America, but it remains to be seen where the greatest 
musical dynamic force will be found. 











MARION 
VECKI 


Gives Virile Interpretation of 

Amonasro’s Role at Exposi- 

tion Auditorium, San 
Francisco, July 2 








As Amonasro in “AIDA” 


The Press Said: 


Vecki made a manly Amonasro and _ his 


voice rang out clear and true. 
(San Francisco Call, July 3rd, 1919.) 


Marion Vecki, as Amonasro, the Ethiopian 
king, was splendid in voice and stage pres 
ence, 

(San Francisco Bulletin, July 3rd, 1919.) 

Marion Vecki gave a virile interpretation of 
Aida’s father. 

(San Francisco Chronicle, July 3rd, 1919.) 


Appeared at 


FAIRMONT HOTEL 
San Francisco, July 20th 


CIVIC AUDITORIUM 
San Francisco, July 27th 


To Return East in the Fall 


DATES NOW BOOKING 


Address: Care of MUSICAL COURIER, 437 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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work of women composers has been treated seriously, 

that the progress made, or rather the position of 
women to day in the world of composition is a remarkable 
one. It is not so many years ago that a woman who had 
any of her compositions published thought it necessary to 
assume a name suggesting, at least, that the writer was a 
man. This was more the case in the nineteenth century 
than in the previous ones, for from 1500 to 1800 the women 
generally used their own names on their published com- 
positions. 


|’ is so few years, nepnnney speaking, since the 
ec 


Eariy ITALIANS. 


As early as 968, a German nun is said to have “flour- 
ished” under the name of Roswitha, her real name being 
Helen Von Rossow. She set to music some of the poems 
she wrote, It was nearly 500 years later before other 
women appeared as composers, the sixteenth century fur- 
nishing the names of at least nine. “About 1560,” Vittoria 
Alcotti, an Italian, the daughter of a celebrated architect, 
wrote a number of madrigals and sacred works, the collec- 
tion being published by her father at Venice in 1593. Twen- 
ty years later, Catterina Assandra, also Italian and born 
about 1580, wrote a number of compositions, one of them 
for two voices, a sacred subject for use in the church, 
it being particularly well spoken of. 

A more important woman composer was Francesca Cac- 
cini, Italian singer, composer and poet, born at Florence 
in 1581 or 1582. Her father was the celebrated singer and 
composer, Giulio Caccini, She studied with him, receiv- 
ing a thorough musical education, Her compositions not 
only included part songs and songs, but two operas, “La 
Liverazione di Raggiero,” which was performed before the 
court at Florence and published in 1625, and “Rinaldo In- 
namorato.” Copies of both of these operas are preserved at 
the Minerva Library, Rome. 

Bernarda Perreira De Lacarda was a Portugese writer 
who achieved renown. Born in 1595 at Porto, Portugal, 
she died in 1644. She was a fine linguist and devoted all 
her time to her studies and researches, There are a num- 
ber of her musical compositions in manuscript, also her 
writings on music, in the Royal Library, Madrid. It was 
during this same sixteenth century that Madelka S. Bari- 
ona lived, the Royal Library at Munich containing a col- 
lection of her works that were published in 1586. Fran- 
cesca Baglioncella was an Italian, author of a number of 
madrigals and songs that attained popularity in their time. 
There was also a French composer in that century, Clem- 
entine De Bourges, born at Lyons, and so talented that all 
the authorities rank her compositions with those of the 
great composers of her day. She played a number of 
musical instruments and was a “learned lady.” 


A Queen Composer. 


Mary, Queen of Scotland, 1545-1587, wrote a number of 
songs, two of them being well received during that period. 
They were “Las! en mon doux Printemps” and “Monsieur 
le prevost des Marchands.” Orsina Vizzani, born at Bo- 
logna, 1593, was a composer of madrigals, and it is to her 
playing of these works that their introduction is greatly 
due. 

During the seventeenth century women seem to have 
given up composition, as only a few names then appear. 
Cornelia Calegari was an organist and singer, as well as 
a composer, She was born at Bergamo, in 1644, and her 
first collection of motets was published when she was not 
quite fifteen years old, Later she became a nun, her organ 
playing and singing attracting crowds to the church, er 
compositions were mostly for the use of the church. Eliza- 
beth Claude Jaquet de la Guerre was born at Paris in 1669. 
At the age of fifteen she also produced a sensation by 
her wonderful playing on the clavecin, as well as by her 
compositions. Her opera, “Cephale et Pocris,” was pub- 
lished in 1694 and performed at the Royal Academy, Paris. 
She also wrote for the clavecin, and her “Te Deum” was 
sung in 1721 at the Louvre, in celebration of the king's 
recovery. She died at Paris in 1726. 

Isabella Leonardo, an Italian composer, born in 1641, 
was mother superior of an Ursuline convent. She wrote 
church music and several four-part masses with string ac- 
companiment. Mme. Louis, French composer of the sev- 
enteenth century, was author of the operetta, “Fleur 
d'Epine.” A collection of her songs was published at Paris. 
Barbara Strozzi, born at Venice about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, published a number of her composi- 
tions. She wrote an opera, fhe. pay d’Euterpe,” which 
was successfully performed at Venice, 1659. Lucrezia Or- 
sina Vezana was a nun connected with the Convent of 
Santa Christina at Bologna during the seventeenth cen- 
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erformed. will be noticed that, until our day, there were, however, practically no women symphonists. The list of American women composers, 
to this article, has been made as complete as possible, but the Musical Courier will be glad to hear of any other names that should be added to it.—Editor’s 


tury. A collection of her compositions was published at 
Venice, 1623. 
FLourisHep IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 


It was, however, in the eighteenth century that 
women seemed to be coming into their own as com- 
posers of music, for during that time about ninety 
hames appear, some of them celebrated, others quite 
forgotten. Taking their names alphabetically and not 
chronologically, they are: Harriet Abrams, English 
composer and vocalist, born 1760, a pupil of the cele- 
brated Dr. Arne; she wrote glees and songs. Amalia 
Anna, Duchess of Saxe Weimar, 1739-1807, received her 
musical education from the conductors of the ducal 
chapel at Weimar; a notice of her “Incidental Music” 
to Goethe’s melodrama, “Erwin and Elmira,” appedrs in 
a German paper of May, 1776. Amalie Marie Fred- 
erika, Princess of Saxony, 1794-1870, was the author of 
fourteen operas; she also wrote church music. Anna 
Amalie, Princess of Prussia, sister of Frederick the 
Great, 1723-1787, was a talented musician “like her 
brother”; she wrote a cantata and a trio for the organ, 
and presented her collection of music and manuscripts 
to the Joachimthal Gymnasium ‘at Berlin. Bettina von 
Arnim, born at Frankfort 1785 and died at Berlin 1859, 

ublished a number of songs and writings on music. 

ina d’Aubigney von Engelbronner, German writer, 
born 1777, was the youngest of two sisters who wrote 
English, German and Italian songs. Josefa Aurenham- 
mer, Austrian composer and pianist, 1776-1841, was a 
pupil of Mozart and Kozeluch; she was famous for ex- 
temporizing and Mozart spoke highly of her technic; 
her sixty compositions are varied in character. 

Judith Bachmann “flourished” about 1790 at Vienna; 
she was spoken of as a fine player, a sonata for the 
clavecin and a number of fugues for the organ com- 
prising her compositions. An Italian composer, Signora 
Bartalotti, published the ballet music for the opera 
“Dario” in 1764, which seems to be all the information 
about the lady obtainable. Catharine Bauer, born 1785 
at Wurzburg, published twelve variations for the clave- 
cin and twelve other variations on different composi- 
tions. Alexandra Sofia, Countess de Bawr, born at 
Stuttgart in 1776, received her musical education in 
Paris, where she went with her parents while quite 

oung; she wrote a large number of “romances” and 

er “Recollections” were published in. Paris,in 1869, 
while in 1861 there was_a.biogtaphy of her by BPtise 
Gagne. Fraulein A. Bayer lived in Vienna about 1796, 
where a number of her songs and piano pieces were 
published. Henrietta Adelaide Villard de Beaumesnil, 
French singer®and dramatic composer, 1738-1813, who 
received an excellent. musical education, sang at tHe 
Grand Opera, Paris, for.fourteen years, and then start- 
ed compositio#“in which. she was sticcessful. .Char- 
lotte von Brandenstein, born 1750, composed a number 
of piano pieces, also a somata for piano and violin. 


Tue First Enciish Woman Composer on REcorp. | 


Anna Eliza Bray i§ the first English woman_mes- 
tioned. Born Deeember 25, 1790, she died January 21, 
1883. However, she was a writer on music, althou 
placed among the composers. In 1785, Miss Brisson 
was born at Paris; she composed a number of works 
for violin and piano and harp and piano. Miss Bross, 
born at Amsterdam, Holland, 1791, was a brilliant pian- 
ist and author of many numbers for the piano. Mrs. 
Buckley, born in London, 1799, was a daughter ‘8 


A nun of the tenth century, the earliest one on 
record—Two queens and two duchesses on the list 
—Nearly two hundred and fifty American names 
in the publishers’ catalogues. . 
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ersant with the subject of women in the world of musical composition will be astonished to find how many centuries ago “the female 
ke her notes sounded in tonal circles, and to learn how many women composers of former centuries wrote operas that were success- 


which is 


Sophia Dussek, wife of the eminent pianist, J. I. Dus- 
sek; two books of songs and a number of compositions 
for harp and piano comprise her works. Jeanette Burde, 
who was born in Vienna in 1799, was a well known vocal 
teacher and author of a number of songs. 

Angelica Catalani, celebrated Italian singer, born in 
1783, was the author of quite a few songs. Emilie Can- 
deille, born at Paris, 1766, wrote a number of composi- 
tions for the piano, as well as some songs with harp 
and piano accompaniment. Mrs, Chazel, a well known 
orchestral conductor and composer of the eighteenth 
century, gave a concert at London in 1764, the pro- 
gram for which contained a number of her own com- 
positions; she conducted the orchestra personally. 
Veronica Cianchettini was a pianist of Bohemia, born 
1779; her compositions include several piano concertos, 
sonatas and miscellaneous works. A German, Kath- 
erine Cibbini, born at Vienna, 1790, was a daughter of 
Kozeluch, who was her first teacher; she completed her 
studies with Muzio Clementi, and among her composi- 
tions was a “grand trio” for two pianos and cello, At 
the age of fifteen, Maria Rosa Coccia, born at Rome in 
1739, passed successfully a critical examination ad- 
moe, her to the post of chapelmaster. Isabella An- 
gela Colbran, first wife of Rossini, was born at Madrid, 
1785, and was a celebrated vocalist; Rossini wrote for her 
the operas “Elizabetta,” “Cenerentola” and “Barbiere 
di Siviglia.” She composed a number of Italian songs. 

Tue FRENCHWoOMEN. 


The French writer, Anne Dacier, who died at Paris in 
1721, was a writer “who deserves special mention,” a 
dissertation on the flutes of the ancients attracting at- 
tention, Mme. Delaval, a French harpist and composer 
of a cantata in the time of Louis XVI, published harp 
music and a number of songs. Pauline Duchambge 
was also French, born in Martinique, 1778. She re- 
moved to Paris, where her salon was the meeting place 
for musicians. More than of her romances and 
chansons were published. Josefina Duschek, a cele- 
brated singer, born at Prague, 1736, died there at an 
advanced age; her husband taught her music, and she 
was a good pianist and “fair” composer. She was a 
friend of Mozart, and it was through her efforts that 
his opera, “Figaro,” was brought into favor after a 
first failure. Mozart wrote for her the concert aria, 
“Bella mia fiamma.” She was the first one to sing Bee- 
thoven’s “Ah, perfido” in public, 

Sophia Dussek was born in Edinburgh, 1775, and 
was the daughter of an Italian teacher, At dn early 
age she appeared publicly, then her family moved to 
London in 1788, where she married J. I. Dussek, pianist 
and composer; she published many pieces for the piano 
and harp. Miss Duval was a singer at the and 
“Opera, Paris, “about the year 1720.” She wrote the 
music for a baHet; “Les Genies,” performed at the 
Grand Opera, 1735. This was the first work by a fe- 
male composer to be performed at that institution. 
She died in 1769. 

. Josephine Mainvell Fodor, a celebrated vocalist, was 
born at Paris, 1793. She wrote “Reflexions et Conseils 
sur l’art du chant,” published in 1757, which links her 
closely with the nineteenth century. The women 
writers on music are included in the list of composers, 
therefore mention is made of them in this article. 

) Wrore SEvERAL OPERAS, 


* Edme Sophie Gail-Garre, French dramatic composer, 
1775-1819, wrote several operas; the first, “Les deux 
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ure to write concerning your concert here during our 
Summer Session; a note of congratulation for its success 
is most certainly in order. 

The remarkable variety of the program, its splendid in- 
terpretation, the charming personality of the artist, as 
well as the unusual range and quality of the voice, all 
were evidenced by the applause and appreciation of the 
audience. My only regret was that we could not have 
had better weather, but I'm sure you will agree that the 
audience made up in enthusiasm what it lacked in num- 
bers. The concert was one of the most enjoyable song- 
recitals we have had here. Very sincerely, 

(Signed) Howarp D. McKinney, 


- Director of Music. 
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jaloux,” an opera peetere. was performed at Paris, 
1813, and “Angela.” Other operas by her were heard 
in the same year, also in 1818, “La Serenade” scoring a 
success at Paris. Countess Stephanie Felicite Genlis, 
1746-1830, was a talented amateur, playing a number of 
instruments, and also author of a method for the harp 
and other instruments. An English musician and 
teacher, Sarah A. Glover, 1785-1867, invented the Tonic 
Sol-Fa system of musical notation. The success of the 
system is due to Curwen, who modified and changed it 
to its present form, but it was Miss Glover who invent- 
ed it. The system was awarded a prize of honor at the 
“Grand concours orpheonique” at the World’s Fair, 
Paris, 1867. Mme. ugelet was a composer in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, living in Paris; 
one of her books.on the clavecin was published in 1771. 
In 1771, Countess Clementine Grabowska was born in 
Posen, Poland; she wrote a number of compositions 
for piano, among them a sonata, also many polonaises. 
Lucille Gretry, born at Paris, 1770, was the daughter of 
Gretry, author of “Richard Cceur de Lion,” etc.; she 
inherited “her father’s musical talent. When just six- 
teen her’ operetta,~“Ie ‘Marriage d’Antonio,” was suc- 
cessfully performed at the Comédie Italienne, 1786, 
while “Toinetteret Louis,” another of her operas, was 
given the next year; she died after a short illness, in 
1791, at twenty-four years of age. Another French 
composer, Mlle»Guenin, born. 1791, Composed the music 
for an opera at the age of sixteen, this opera, “Daphnis 
et Amanthée,” being very much admired. The name, 
Marie Jeanne Guest, sounds more French than English, 
but she was an English composer, born at Bath about 
1769; her father was a well known organist, who taught 
her. She wrote several concertos and a number of 
pieces for the ‘organ, also a cantata, “The Afflicted 
African.” 

ANOTHER QUEEN ON THE List. 


Hortense, Queen of Holland, born 1783, died_1857, -was 
a pupil of Plantade and author of the popular French air, 
“Partant pour le Syrie”; a number of her songs were pub- 
lished at Paris. Mary Hudson was organist.at St. Olave’s 
and St. Gregory’s churches in London from 1790 to 1801, 
and author of a number of hymns and other church music. 
Mrs. John Hunter, ig ayo toa a talented English com- 
poser and poetess. She wrote the words for Haydn's 
“Twelve Canzonettes,” the first of which he dedicated to 
her; she also wrote a number of songs. ’ 

“Biue Betts or SCOTLAND.” 

Mrs. Jordan, actress, singer and composer, 1769-1816, 
composed “Biue Bells of Scotland” in 1800, a song which 
became famous, A talented pianist, Josephine Kanzler, 
was born in Germany in 1780. Her teaclier was the Abbe 
Vogler. She composed quartets for piano, violin, alto and 
cello and several sonatas, a-number of songs and a treatise 
on harmony. During the latter part of the eighteenth 
piano music, lived in 


century Mme. Kauth, a writer o 
Berlin; Johann Bern Kummel played one of her con- 
certos with great success. Caroline Kraehmer, born 


I at first studied the violin, then the clarinet, on which 
she was able to play successfully at concerts; she wrote a 
number of compositions for clarinet and piano. At Vienna 
during the latter part of the eighteenth century Magdalene 
Von Kurzbock was an amateur pianist, writing a number 
of piano compositions and songs; Hadyn dedicated one of 
his sonatas to her. 

Countess E. De Lannoy, 1764-1820, was a Belgian author- 
ess of a number of romances and ballads, also sonatas and 
other instrumental compositions; she compiled several col- 
lections of Austrian folksongs. Rosa La Roche was a 
French composer and pianist during the last half of the 
eighteenth century; she published a number of composi- 
tions for the piano. Francesca Lebrum, a daughter of 
Danzi, the cello player, was born at Mannheim, 1756; she 
was a great singer as well as composer, and also an accom- 
plished pianist, writing much for that instrument, Her 
daughter, Sophie Lebrum, better known as Mme. Duicken, 
was born in London, 1781. She was a pianist and made 
tours in France, Italy and Germany; sonatas for piano, as 
well as other pieces, were included in her compositions. 
Another French composer of the last half of the eighteenth 
century was Mlle. Lechantre, of Paris; she published con- 
certos for clavecin or piano with the accompaniment of two 
violins, two oboes, alto and bass. Helene Liehmann, writer 
of several sonatas, variations and other works for the 
piano, etc., was a German composer and pianist born about 
1796, so that some of her works, including songs, have 
been published during recent years. 

Two Ducnesses TAKE A HANp. 

Maria Antonia, Grand Duchess of Saxony, daughter of 
Emperor Charles VII, 1724-1782, was an excellent musi- 
cian, her teachers being the famous Porpora in singing and 
Hasse in composition; she wrote two operas. Marie Char- 
lotte Amalie, Duchess of Saxe-Gotha, born 1751, pub- 
lished a number of songs, also a symphony for an orches- 
tra of ten instrumertts. Maria Paulowha, Grand Duchess 
of Weimar, daughter of Emperor Paul I of Russia, 1786- 
1859, was a “most talented musician,” who could read and 
play orchestral scores at sight; she composed some music 
for the piano, as well as songs. Marianne Martines, or 
Martinez, a composer, singer and pianist, was born at 
Vienna, 1741, and received instruction from Haydn on the 
harpsichord and from Porpora in singing; when scarcely 
twelve years old her compositions were received favorably, 
later, her church music and her oratorio, “Isacco,” bei 
highly praised. Helen De Nervode Montgeroult, 1769-1836, 
was an “excellent” French composer and pianist; from 1 
to 1808 she was professor of piano at the Paris Conserva- 
tory, and wrote for the piano, as well as some vocal music. 


Lady Morgan, born Sydney Owenson, at Dublin, 1783, was 
pen: Arete a See but also published a “ — > 
gi a 


nd an operetta, “The First A 
foaken 1869. yg neo Mueliner-Gallenhofer, born at 
Vienna, 1770, was a well known harp player who € con- 
cert tours and published various compositions for the harp, 
and also a string quartet and the opera “Der heimliche 


4 who died 1822, was Marie Hester 


An English composer, 
Parke (Mrs. Boardmore). She was born 1775, daughter 


of John Parke, oboeist. She was a pianist and singer and 
writer of sonatas, songs, part songs, and two sonatas for 


violin and piano; a concerto for piano or harpsichord was 
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er mage in 1800. Marie Nicole Simonin Pollet, born at 
aris, 1787, made successful concert tours through Ger- 
many, France and Russia, and published a number of com- 
positions for the harp. Marie Anne Quinault, a French 
singer and composer of the eighteenth century, composed 
a number of motets and other church music, for which she 
was decorated by the King of France with the order of 
St. Michael. Louise Reichard, daughter of Johann F. 
Reichard, court chapelmaster to Frederick the Great, and 
granddaughter of Franz Benda, a celebrated composer, was 
born at Berlin, 1780, and died at Hamburg, 1820; her songs 
and ieee were chiefly sacred in character. 

Corona Elizabeth Schroeter, a famous German singer, 
1751-1802, was a song writer, her verses being set to music 
by well known composers. Maddelena Lombardini Sirmen, 
or Syrmen, was a distinguished Italian violinist, born at 
Venice, 1735; she studied with Tartini at Padua and was 
considered for a time as a worthy rival of Nardini, the 
famous violinist; her compositions were performed and 
greatly admired. Marie Szymanowska, 1790-1831, was a 
pupil of John Field; she was considered one of the finest 
pianists of her time, playing with success at Leipzig, Ber- 
lin, Vienna, St. Petersburg, Hamburg, etc. 

An English musician of the eighteenth century, Ann 
Valentine, composed “ten sonatas for harpsichord and vio- 
lin” in 1798. Virginia Morel De Verger, 1790-1870, was a 
pianist and author of a number of compositions, 

Harriet Wainwright “flourished” in England between 
1780-1840. She composed much vocal music. Mary Jane 
Williams was a Welsh writer, 1793-1873, who compiled a 
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collection of original Welsh melodies for which she was 
awarded a prize at one of the Eisteddfods. Therese Emilie 
Henrietta aus dem Winkel, born 1784, was a harp vir- 
tuosa, her sonatas for harp and violin being published. 
Caroline Wulet, French composer and novelist, 1766-1835, 
was the daughter of an organist, and at five years of age 
was considered a musical prodigy; she studied with Gretry 
and her songs were popular in their time, the French Acad- 
emy electing her as an honorary member. Emilie Zumsteeg, 
born at Stuttgart in 1796, died there in 1857; she was the 
daughter of a well known composer, R. Zumsteeg. C. M. 
Von Weber, Neukomm, Zoellner, Kreutzer, ummel, 
Lindpainter, in fact, all the musical celebrities of the day, 
assembled at her house. Her songs were well received. 
Her sight reading is said to have been marvelous. 
A List or AMERICAN Women COMPOSERS. 

Abbott, Jane Bingham (songs). 


Adams, Mrs. Cr (piano music), ; 
Andrus, Helen Meme se (cantatas, piano and organ, church music, 


an e 
Atherton, Grace (songs). 





Bailey, Marie Louise (piano, “Fantasie on American Airs”). 
. i W. (vocal and instr tal it 5 
ur, Florence Newell (piano, songs, chamber music, etc.). 
| es, L. (piano). 
4auer, Marion (songs). _ a 
Seach, Mrs. H. H. A. (piano, violin, songs, etc.). : 
Beaton, Isabelle (works for orchestra, piano, organ, string quartet, 





Be nf ichi 
rnard, Caroline Richings (songs). 
, Jennie P. (songs). 


Bond, Carrie Jacobs (songs, piano). 

Brown, Jean Parkman (author of “Intervals, Chords and 
training’). 

Cammack, Amelia (piano, songs). 

Cappiani, Louisa (songs). 

Chickering, Mrs. C. F. (songs). 

Chittenden, Kate (teaching pieces for piano). 

Coates, Kathleen Kyle (piano). 

Collinet, Clara (songs and sacred music). 

Coilins, Laura Sedgwick (songs, compositions 
piano). 

Coombs, Mary Woodhull (songs). 

Crane, Helen C. (piano). 

Crowningshield, Mary Bradford (sangs). 

Crumb, renice (songs). 

Daniels, Mabel (opera, songs). 

Danziger, Laura (piano). 

pee Runiep gn 9 

iller, ia (songs, piano). 

Donalda, “Belle (gieno, songs). 

wy Mrs, J. (songs, sacred music). 

Duff, Mrs. G.' S. (writer on music). 

Estabrook, G. (songs). 

Eversole, Rose M. (songs). 

Farley, Marion (songs), 

Fay, Amy (writer on music). 

Foster, Fay (songs). 

Gates, Alice Avery (songs). 

Gaynor, Jessie L, (songs). 

Griswold, Gertrude (songs). 

Gro, Josephine (piano, songs). 

Hale, Irene (songs). 

Hammer, Marie Von (songs, instrumental music). 

Hardy, Mrs. Charles S, (songs). 

Heckscher, Celeste D. (songs). 

Hill, Mildred J. (songs). 

Hodges, Faustina Hasse (church music, piano and songs). 

Hood, Helen (trio for violin, cello and piano, the first one com 
posed by an American woman), 

Jewell, Lucina (songs, organ). 

Jewell, Althea Grant (songs). 

Joyce, Florence Buckingham (songs). 

Knapp, Mrs, Joseph F. (songs). 

Knowlton, Fanny Snow (songs), 

Korn, Clara D. (piano, songs, orchestral suites, violin suite). 

Lamson, Georgie (songs). 

Lang, rn Ruthven (concert overtures, chamber music, songs, 
etc,). 

Lemmel, Helen Howarth (vocal music). 

Mackenzie, Grace (songs). 

Maeder, Emily P. (songs). 

Marckwald, Grace (orchestral works, songs, piano). 

ayhew, Grace (songs). 

Melville, Marguerite (sonata, chamber music, etc.). 

Merrick, Marie E. (writer on music). 

Metzler, Bertha (piano, songs), 

Moulton, Mrs. Charles -(songs). 

Murio-Celli, Adeline (piano, songs). 

Noyes, Edith Rowena (songs, piano). 

Orth, Mrs, L. E. (teaching pieces for piano). 

Osgood, Marion (songs, piano). 

Owen, Anita (piano, songs). 

Paige, Mrs. J. B. (writer). 

Parcello, Marie (songs). 

Park, Edna Rosalind (songs). 

¢ Jessie L. (sangs). 

Pitt, Emma (songs). 

Pittman, Alice Locke (violin and piano, songs) 

Porter, Mrs. David (songs). 

Powell, Mrs. Watkins (songs). 

Pupin, Mrs. A. M. (writer). 

Ralston, Marion (songs, piano). 

Rand, Jose »hine (writer of a vocal method). 

Raymond, Emma Marcy (songs). 

Rees, Clara M. (songs). 

Richardson, Jennie V. (piano). 

Ring, Claire (piano). 

ee, cena Raymond (writer and composer of songs, duets and 
rios). 

Rive-King, Julie (piano). 

Roberts, Nellie Wilkinson (songs). 

Rogers, Clara Kathleen (string quartet, piano, 

Ronalds, Belle (songs). 

Root, Grace W. (songs). 

Runcie, Constance Leroy (songs). 

Salter, Mary Turner (songs). 

Sargent, Cora Decker (vocal music). 

Sawyer, Hattie P. (songs). 

Schuyler, Georgina (songs). 

Scott, Clara H. (sacred music, part songs). 

Sewall, Mary Gilchrist (string quartet, compositions for 

_ male voices, female voices, songs). 

Siegfried, Lillie M. (songs). 

Simmons, Kate (dances). 

Skelton, Nellie Bangs (piano, songs), 

Skinner, Fannie Lovering (songs). 

Smith, Eleanor (songs). 

Smith, Gerrit (piano, songs). 

Smith, Fanny orris (writer). 

Smith, Hannah (writer, teaching pieces). 

Smith, ay Florence (writer, songs, church music) 

Smith, Nettie Pierson (songs). 

Smith, Rosalie Balmer (violin). 

Sneed, Anna, now rs. Cairn (songs) 

Sparman, Helen (composer and writer), 

Spencer, Fanny orris (songs). 

Starr, Patty (songs, ‘piano). 

| rl Lege seorgie Boyden (songs). 

Steiner, Emma M. (operettas, orchestral arrangeme ) 

Stewart, Annie M. (songs). ey Se. 

Stewart, Mrs, F, . (songs, piano), 

Stocker, Stella Prince (songs). 

Strickland, Lily Teresa (songs, opera). 

Sutro, Mrs. Theo. (piano, songs), 

Swift, Gertrude M. (songs). 

Taylor, Mrs. A . (songs). 

Terhune, Anice (comic operas, piano, songs). 

Thurber, Nettie C. (songs). 

Terry, Jane Shoman (piano, songs). 

Train, Adelaine (songs). 

Tretbar, Helen (songs). 

Tunison, Louise (songs). 

Utehart, yesephine (songs). 

Van Buren, Alicia (string quartet, songs). 

Vanderpoel, Kate (songs). 

Vannah, Kate (poet and composer of songs). 

Venth, — Kunz (piano). 

Vining, Helen Sherwood (writer), 

Walker, Gertrude (songs). 

Walker, Ida (songs). 

Ware, Harriet (songs). 

White, Emma C. (songs, piano). 

Williams, Margaret (overture). 


Ear 


for violin and 


songs). 


organ, 


Wills, Harriet Burdett (songs). 
Wood, Mrs. G 


Wool) M seorge (songs). 
ood, Mary Knight (trio for piano, violin and cell ) 
Woodhull & Oo, songs). 


ary (songs). 
Woods, Elia (piano, songs). 


Woodstock, Mattie (writer of songs). 
Worth, Adelaide (songs). 

Young, Corinne (songs). 

Young, Ella Mazzucato (songs, piano). 
Zeisler, Fanny Bloomfield (piano). 
Zucca, Mana- (songs, orchestra, etc.). 


Dr. Lulek’s Teaching Record 


During his last six and a half seasons’ connection with 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Dr Fery Lulek 
made the record of having given 32,500 lessons to 450 
pupils from 268 different cities in the United States. For 
the past month Dr, Lulek has been arranging for the 
opening of his New York studio at 435 West End avenue. 
where he will resume teaching on September 2. Already 
a large class has been enrolled, pupils coming from the 
Middle West and South. At the present time he is enjoy- 
ing : vacation spent between Long Island and Lake 

acid. 


























A representative of the Musicar Courter called one 
evening last week, his object merely social, on Arthur A. 
Penn, the poet-composer, who has recently given to the 
world such wonderful songs as “Smilin’ Through,” “The 
Magic of Your Eyes” and “Mighty Lonesome.” But, as it 
is always the unexpected that happens, the social call de- 
veloped into an interview, though happily Mr. Penn won't 
realize it until his eye rests on this story, and then his 
horror of being interviewed will doubtless have lost its 
chill, The writer found Mr. Penn busy reading aloud to 
his wife, a favorite hobby of his, it appears, 

“Don't stop!” I said. 

“Of course, I will!” responded Mr, Penn, “but here’s a 
paragraph I want you to listen to before I close the book. 
Let's see, it was about ten pages back. Yes, here you are.” 
And he read me the following from Thomas Burke's 
“Nights in London :” 

The old ex.certainers captured us by deliberate, unprovelsed assault 
on our attention, But today they do not take us by storm. They 
woo us and win us slowly, by happy craft; and though your admi- 
ration is finally wrung from you, it is technic you are admiring— 
nothing more. All modern art the novel, the picture, the play, the 
song—is dying of technic 


“There you are,” said Mr. Penn, closing the book with 


a polite bang, “that is Thomas Burke’s opinion, and 1 


think I agree with it.” 

“Then you don't like technic?” 

“Not when it acts as a canker worm.” 

“You think that technic spoils spontaneity ?” 

“Undoubtedly, particularly if it's overdone. Too many 
composers who either lack a natural gift of melody or 
profess a contempt for melody, as such, attempt to cover 
up that lack or that contempt with technic carried to the nth 
degree. What I aim at in my songs is to give something 
to the artist and to the people generally that will imme- 
diately appeal to them. Technic is the last thing I bother 
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SENTIMENT VERSUS TECHNIC 


The Composer of “Smilin’ Through” Favors the Former 


about, If there’s any technic in my songs it’s not my fault. 
But I don’t strive after effect, and pos athadet ve exactness 
in my music would kill me.” 

“How about ‘Smilin’ Through,’ about which everybody 
is now raving?” 

“There you have a little song that, to my thinking, is 
absolutely spontaneous. If there’s any technic in it, no- 
body has accused me of it. And yet everybody likes that 
song. The biggest concert singers are delighted with it, 
and your lovable person who doesn’t know a thing about 
music except that he likes it or doesn’t is just ‘nutty’ 
about it. Even a six year old understands all the technic 
there is in ‘Smilin’ Through,’ and the sixty year old ap- 
preciates its sentiment. Sentiment! Ah, that’s it! 
Where's the technic in sentiment? Imagine a sweetheart 
replying to her lover’s protestations of eternal fidelity by 
saying, ‘I like your sentiment, darling, but its technic is 
faulty!’ 

“It’s the little everyday things that count in real songs, 
1 think,” Mr. Penn went on. “Reminiscences, old age, 
sweet memories, pictures of the past and hopes of the 
future and all that sort of thing. The ultra-passionate 
songs don’t appeal to me, nor do | IP ond the people want 
them. They like the homely, simple affairs. Give them 
a pretty little picture in verse that the mind can easily 
grasp, set in a tuneful frame, and you satisfy them. You 
can’t help it. What I like to get, if I can, in the lyrics I 
write is a sort of picture-postal effect—the whole story 
and a bit of tender, fragrant sentiment in a concise, easily 
grasped form,” 

“Well, you certainly achieved your object in ‘Smilin’ 
Through.’ It’s so good it’s almost a shame there isn’t 
more of it!” 

“That's what a great many singers are saying, to men- 
tion nothing of a large proportion of the public gener- 
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32,500 Vocal Lessons 
New York City, September 10 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
Winton & Livingston, Inc. 
Aeolian Hall 
New York City 
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DR. LULEK VOCAL STUDIOS 
Private Sec’y, Katharine Siegle 
Address, 147 West 72d St. 
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“No woman pianist of her equipment has ap- 
peared before a Columbus audience in memory 
of younger concertgoers.”—Columbus Citizen. 


“The wonderful playing of Katherine Goodson 


was a revelation to the audience and she re- 
ceived an ovation.”—Cincinnati Tribune. 








GOODSON 


“Katharine Goodson Delights Audience—‘Poetess of the Piano’ 
Greeted by Capacity House Last Night. 


“Katherine Goodson’s art is of that astonishing order calcu- 
‘ated to strike the critic dumb who believes in the indescribabil- 
ity of perfection; for seldom did this ‘female Paderewski’ fall 
short of sheer perfection in the course of a most ambitious .pro- 
gram.”—The Winnipeg Telegram. 


KATHARINE 


“Katherine Goodson—the divine Goodson as 
one would iike to call her—fully sustained yes- 
terday evening the worldwide reputation which 
she has won as pianist and consummate artist.” 
—Le Canada, 








Season 1919-20 Tour Now Booking 





Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, Aeolian Hall 


New York 


STEINWAY PIANO 


August 14, 1919 


ally. My personal feeling is that it’s a great thing to 
leave your audience in an Oliver Twist mood. However, 
yielding to the suggestions of these good people and at 
the request of my publishers, I wrote a third stanza for 
‘Smilin’ Through,” went on Mr. Penn. “I also wrote 
to every singer in the country whose opinion I valued— 
which means practically every one of them—and I asked 
them what they thought of the idea of adding another 
verse to the song. ere’s today’s mail,” and Mr. Penn 
pointed to a stack of letters nearly a foot high. “They 
come in every day. Really, they are the most remarkable 
and the most interesting letters I've ever read. I’ve had 
about two thousand replies to my query thus far—and the 
end isn’t in sight!—and in every single instance the en- 
thusiasm and admiration expressed for ‘Smilin’ Through’ 
are literally phenomenal. Indeed, I feel almost over- 
whelmed with the unanimity of praise that is being 
showered on this song.” 

“And what seems to be the consensus of opinion about 
adding another verse?” 

“It’s really a case of fifty-fifty,” replied the composer. 
“Probably in the coming new editions we shall print the 
third verse inside the cover for the use of those who de- 


ARTHUR A. PENN, 
Composer of “Smilin’ Through,” “The Magic of Your Eyes,’ 
etc., digging for ideas at Bayside, L, I. 


sire it. This method will have the advantage also of sat- 
isfying the hundreds of singers who agree with me that 
‘Smilin’ Through’ is complete in its original form. 

“One thing more,” added Mr. Penn. “I have been very 
greatly pleased at the fact that in ninety per cent. of the 
letters I have received about ‘Smilin’ Through’ the writers 
have gone out of their way to tell what a tremendous 
favorite that other song of mine is—‘The Magic of Your 
Eyes.’ They seem to think it will live on indefinitely. I 
have been unable to answer personally all these letters, 
much as I should have liked to,” he concluded. “I wonder 
if I might ask you to express my thanks and my sincere 
appreciation to all these generous people for their trouble 
and their kindness ?” A 


Mrs. Zacharias Engages New Symphony 


Mrs, I. A. Zacharias, of Jacksonville, Fla., has been in 
New York for a few days compieting plans for the big 
musical season which Jacksonville is to have this winter. 
She has engaged, among other attractions, the New Sym- 
phong Orchestra, Artur Bodanzky, conductor, for three 
performances in May, the orchestra being the stellar feature 
of a spring festival which promises to be the great musical 
event of the season in the State of Florida. Frieda 
Hempel, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and Fritz 
Kreisler, the violinist, are among the leading soloists 
engaged. 


Mrs, Burke in New York 


Mrs. Thomas Carrick Burke, of Portland, Ore., is in 
New York acting as special music correspondent for the 
Portland Telegram. Recently she devoted her space to an 
extensive review of the plans and future of the New 
Symphony Orchestra. The management of the orchestra 
recently received an offer of an extensive tour of the 
Pacific Coast for next May, but was forced to refuse be- 
cause of the distance and time involved. 


Emil J. Polak Accompanied Mme. Matzenauer 


Through an error, the fine piano accompaniments 
given Margaret Matzenauer at the Stadium concert on 
Saturday, August 2, were credited to Frank La Forge 
instead of Emil J. Polak, who is Mme. Matzenauer’s 
accompanist. As is well known, Mr. Polak furnishes 
aca of a most efficient and sympathetic 
order. 


Oscar Saenger Visits Ravinia Park 


While in Chicago, Oscar Saenger attended a perform- 
ance of “Elisir d'Amour” at Ravinia Park, which was 
splendidly sung by Mabel Garrison and Orville Harrold 
in the leading roles. It will be remembered that both 
these sterling artists were launched upon their operatic 
careers by this famous master. 
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Sascha Jacobsen 


Under the Management of 
WINTON & LIVINGSTON, Inc., New York 


ASCHA JACOBSEN played for the 

public in Petrograd at the age of nine. 

His recitals and appearances with the most 

important clubs and musical organizations 

in this country have literally crowded its 
concert halls. 


He combines in his playing beautiful 
tones of infinite purity, splendid dash and 
vigor, perfect rhythm, accurate intonation, 
complete control, rare restraint and a 
commanding style — all of the qualities 
of a master violinist. 


: ¥ COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 
London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. 





Jacobsen makes records exclusively for { 
Columbia. Any Columbia dealer will | 
gladly play you the following Jacobsen 
records, 

A Few Suggestions 


“ Dear Old Pal of Mine” - - - A-2753 
“ Serenade” (Victor Herbert) - - $1.00 


“Tambourin Chinois” - - - - ie 
“Thais ”’—Meditation- - - - - $1.50 


New Columbia Records on sale the 
10th and 20th of every month 


Records 


. 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC. EDUCATION 





The Training of Supervisors of School Music 


Qualifications for the Position to Be Raised—Salaries Higher—And Greater Demand for Musicianship 

















By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 











With this issue the new department devoted to the interests of public school music, inaugurated last week by the Musical Courier, is continued. Last week George 
H. Gartlan, in charge of the department, considered “The Future of Public School Music,” and this week he takes up a subject which is of interest to every supervisor and to 


all those who contemplate entering the profession. Mr. Gartlan is a director of music in the public schools of New York ; 
Supervisors are invited to correspond with this department for any information which they think will be helpful in their work. 


try upon the subjects treated than he. 


ity, and there is no better authority in the coun- 


The articles will discuss the general problems of musical education, the specific details of method and management, and will represent a forum for the discussion of ideas.— 


Editor's Note.] 


*T HE supervisor of school music has now become an important member of the 

educational faculty—how important a member is a matter for the individual to 
prove. For years school music fought for its place in the educational world against 
the narrow sighted policy of local Boards of Education, who believed that it was either 
a fad or a luxury. Their idea of school music was summed up in a belief that if the 
children got together and sang a song in a “hearty” manner they were accomplishing all 
that should be expected. 

For many years school boards were satisfied with music teachers who were willing 
to work at a small compensation. In fact the financial remuneration was so meager 
that it offered no attraction to musicians, who could earn five times the amount in 
private teaching. The qualifications for the position appear to have been merely a 
knowledge of sight reading and the ability to teach a certain series of music readers. 
Today the effort is being made to attract musicians who have specialized in some other 
branch of the art, and having made a success, are encouraged to specialize in school music. 

It may be interesting to review some of the earlier salary schedules which existed 
a generation ago. In small towns teachers of school music received from $20 to $50 
a month. In New York City music teachers were paid on a per diem basis. It is obvious 
that little could be expected from such management. Teachers came into this work 
with practically no equipment beyond a natural enthusiasm. Today colleges and univer- 
sities offer regular courses of instruction for supervisors of school music, and the 
certificates which they receive as a result of this instruction are now recognized by 
city and state Boards of Education. 

It is unfortunate that some teachers who have gone into school work have allowed 
themselves to become very narrow. They have lost touch with the big world of music 
and have ceased to be influenced by musical environment. This type of teacher cannot 
exist today. The successful supervisor must be in touch with every musical activity in 
his community. He must be sufficiently trained to be a leader in these activities in 
order to command the respect of his fellow workers. A few years ago several of our 
leading universities considered that it was fair for a student to qualify for a Bachelor 
of Arts degree with music as a major subject, and progress in this development has 
been gradual, 

Local Boards of Education demand that teachers of music, drawing, physical training 
and allied subjects have at least a high school education. Some of our most clever 
virtuosi were denied a general education due to the fact that intensive study of their 
instrument occupied so much of their time that they were unable to obtain this education. 
It is true that by association they absorbed a great deal of what is commonly referred 
to as book learning, but when it came to a final test they were not able to show that 
they had the advantages of university culture. 

Generat Epucation Essentiat. 


Although this is an age of specialization a general education is absolutely essential 
before this specialization can be effective. Let us review the training of a supervisor 
of school music in the university. Before this student matriculates he must certify 
to his high school education. He is then required to specialize on some instrument. 
When this course is settled he is instructed in psychology and the science of education. 
He then undertakes the study of musical theory, including harmony, counterpoint, compo- 
sition and instrumentation. It would not be to his advantage to specialize at this point, 
because he is aiming for general culture. Courses in musical appreciation and history 


naturally follow. Collaterally with this training he must be brought into association 
with what is going on in music. He must be a habitué of symphony concerts and the 
opera. By this association he naturally absorbs the musical atmosphere. With this 
equipment he enters upon his work, able to compete with the leaders of his profession. 
Compare this training with that of the conservatory graduate who has specialized in 
piano teaching or vocal teaching. The former gives a broad optimistic vision to the 
student, and the latter a narrow outlook which compels him to judge all things in terms 
of his own specialized training. 

While it is true that the supervisor who elects the work in the elementary grades 
is not required to have such a complete training as the high school teacher it must be 
remembered that progress in the elementary work has frequently lagged because of this 
lack of equipment on the part of the teachers who were doing the work, and an effort 
is being made for this universal training so that any teacher may be qualified to direct 
any branch of this work. It is important that a supervisor be a specialist either in 
instrumental or vocal work. Children are hero worshippers, and the successful teacher 
must be able “to do by doing.” And the teacher who. is accomplished in this direction 
has half the battle won. 

On the assumption that the supervisor has been trained let us see how he will 
work in the community. In the elementary grades he will devote his attention to proper 
voice production, to teaching his pupils the art of reading their music language, and 
finally to appreciate what is beautiful in music. In their secondary education he will 
teach them something of the theory of music. He will develop choral singing with a 
view to supplementing the adult choruses of his community by graduates from his high 
school choral societies. He will train his orchestral players with a view perhaps toward 
vocational guidance for the few, and personal accomplishment for the many. America 
has lost a great opportunity in not following these high school students who have shown 
a certain degree of proficiency and developing local orchestras. It is unfortunate that 
the authority of the school ends with the graduation of the pupil, otherwise a follow-up 
system would produce incomparable results. 

Leaders in the outside musical world were inclined to look upon the supervisor of 
school music as one who perhaps might not qualify in their sphere, but the great deeds 
accomplished by the leaders in school music have fortunately dissipated this notion. 
To sum up, the school music supervisor of the future must qualify academically in order 
that he may maintain his position in the educational world; he must be sufficiently 
trained as a musician to develop all his natural accomplishments, and, above all, must 
be a teacher of children. His work should not end with the classroom, but continue 
with the adult population of his community. To this end will his real value be appre- 
ciated and rewarded. 

Have You Hearn Toat— 


“Bob Coan, who formerly told us the virtues of certain textbooks on school music, 
is now telling the world how wonderful the new Foresman Educational Records are. 
Bob is nearly right. In fact the introduction of these records in school instruction 
really means a special teacher of music in every class. 

The New York City public schools are preparing for a three months’ celebration 
of Peace and Americanization. September, October and November will be given over 
to pageants, outdoor celebrations, music festivals, and perhaps a double celebration in 
the Stadium and Madison Square Garden. 





Olive Nevin Her Own Press Agent 


“During these two seasons,” says Olive Nevin, “I have 
had such interesting times, and I am so happy in the work 
and have surely had my share of success. But, I want so 
much to really share my experience with all music lovers. 
The little notices I have been sending in to your columns, 
made up of press notices and what people said and 
thought of my work, are so very empty of what it all 
meant to me, and I know the letter which I always write 
home after a concert would be far more interesting to all, 
if for no other reason than for its sincerity, and so 
hereafter I intend to be my own press agent and send to 
your columns what I think of it all. It must be so with 
every artist before the public. How much nearer and 
dearer they would all be to us if we could only catch a 
glimpse of that letter home which each one, I am sure, 
must write, instead of the accounts that we do not believe 


of ‘her marvelously perfect voice’ or ‘his masterly control 
of his instrument.’ 

“Not only would the personality of the artist become 
dear to us, but we would get a wealth of information 
about the real, worth-while musical efforts being made 
through organizations, great and small, all over America, 
that could be gotten from no other source in just the 
same way. It seems to me it would be a most valuable 
boost to encourage the growth and stability of our na- 
tional music. 


East Liverpoot Concert. 


“As an example, take may last trip to East Liverpool, 
Ohio. There were good notices, but this is the account of 
the concert that | would like to have recorded, It was all 
so full of interest, and yet, East Liverpool is not on the so 
called big managers’ map of worth-while engagements. 
Why, they would not take East Liverpool’s word on the 


merits of a Jenny Lind if they read them. And yet there 
is a musical effort in East Liverpool worthy of any big 
center. Here is what I wrote home: 

“*We were soloists here last night, Rosa Hamilton and 
I, with the East Liverpool Male Chorus. The place is 
such a pretty little town, nestling on the side of hills and 
overlooking the Ohio River, and it has the most amazing 
population of English people. When I inquired as to how 
this came about, I was told that this is the home of the 
greatest china and porcelain manufacturing concern in 
the country, and that English people had come over here 
in the early days, settled it, and, with its growth in pros- 
perity and demand, more had come, until today this lovely 
little city stands ready to support worthy musical effort. 

“*The male chorus flourishes and is so supported 
through the sincere and capable work of Lysbeth Hamill. 
She is a thorough musician and a stirring spirit in the 

(Continued on page 37.) 








HOMER SAMUELS, Accompanist 
MANUEL BERENGUER, Fiatist 


Management: be siggr 
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L. WAGNER; D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager 
11 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Permanent Personal Addrese: Congress Hotel, Chicago, Til. 











SEASON 1919-20 





Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 
KNABE PIANO USED 


LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 


World-Famed Pianist 


Home Address: 
626 South Alexandria Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





Emma Robert 


“One of the most satisfying artists now to be heard in the concert world.””—New York Tribune 





RECITAL, CONCERT 
ORATORIO 


Exclusive Management: 
DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, NewYork 


KNABE PIANO 


Mezzo- 
Contralto 
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The William Thorner Vocal Studios 


Will Reopen for the Season of 1919-20 
On Monday, September Fifteenth 
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WILLIAM THORNER 
(Teacher of Galli-Curci, Ponselle, Fitziu) 
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FLORENCE WARE CESARE STURANI 


Assisting Teacher Assistant and Operatic Coach 


For Information, Appointments, etc., Address 
MR. THORNER’S Secretary, 209 West Seventy-ninth Street (Phone Schuyler 6780) - New York City 
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CALVE AND YSAYE PREDICTED 
FUTURE FOR CAROLINE CURTISS 





Famous Belgian Violinist Said Young Soprano Had 
“God Gift” 


consciousness in 


With the awakening of a national 
America has come the first real opportunity for native 
niusicians to assert their talents and to challenge the 


world with the significance of their abilities. Each sea- 
son produces one or more young American singers of 
astonishing powers, and this year the signs point unmis- 
takably toward Caroline Curtiss as the favorite of fortune. 

A soprano just out of her teens, but plus the inde- 
scribable charm of youth and the spontaneity of a radiant 
Miss Curtiss has been only a short time be- 


personality, 
fore the public, but her career has been the concentrated 
essence of success. This is partly due to the systematic 
and careful training which she enjoyed since earliest 
childhood 

Jorn in Jamestown, N. Y., she was a concert soloist at 


the age of five, attracting the attention of a noted musical 
critic who recorded that she sang “clearly, sweetly, and 
with great expression, showing decided musical talent.” 
[wo years later she played her first operatic role, that of 
Little Bo Peep in a fairy operetta for children. Again, at 
the age of twelve, the precocious little singer took a lead 
ing part in an operatic performance, this time in her na- 
tive city, where “her pleasing soprano voice found a re- 
sponsive chord in the audience and she was heartily en- 
cored again and again.” After several years of study in 
the famous Washington girls’ school, “Fairmont,” Miss 
Curtiss had not only gained the general intellectual back- 
ground so necessary to the true artist, but also achieved 
the unusual honor of graduating from the vocal depart- 
ment of the institution, an event which had not been dupli- 
cated in thirteen years 

At this time her teachers pronounced her ready for the 
concert stage, but before making a public appearance she 
received additional instruction from such famous masters 
as Otto Torney Simon, of Washington, D. C., and from 
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pertunity to sing for Emma Calvé, and the French diva 
expressed the greatest enthusiasm over her voice, predict- 
ing for it a brilliant future. Not long after this the great 
Belgian violinist and conductor, Eugene Ysaye, had Miss 
Curtiss sing for him the aria from Massenet’s “Herodi- 


When she had finished he sprang from his = 
y 


ade.” 
and kissed her upon the forehead and exclaimed, 
child! you have the God-gift!” 

Miss Curtiss has also had the distinction of singing the 
role of Marta in the oratorio “Resureccione di Lazzaro,” 
by Perosi, at its first production in this country at James- 
town, N. Y., in 1916, an unusual honor for a seventeen 
year ‘old girl. The following season she won high praise 
as soloist with the Motet Choral Society, of Washington, 
D. C. Having won only approbation wherever she had 
been heard, she determined to make her initial bow to the 
New York public. This she did in a most successful recital 
in Aeolian Hall, March 25, 1919. Though an Aeolian Hall 
debut is a dreaded event even to well known and experi- 
enced artists, this young girl, but twenty years old, ad- 
dressed her severely long and varied program with evident 
courage and fearlessness, which, with her beautiful voice 
and radiant personality, completely won her audience, 

Through diligent work and steady development Miss 
Curtiss has mastered a large repertory in a wide variety 
of styles, being made familiar with the literature of music 
from earliest childhood, through the help and encourage- 
ment of her parents. She is equally familiar with the re- 
quirements of oratorio and those of song interpretation. 
Although of a beautiful and natural purity, her voice is 
easily colored for the expression of various moods, Man- 
ager R. E, Johnston is now booking a very busy season 


for his young artist. 


BERKSHIRE CHAMBER 
MUSIC FESTIVAL HAS PROGRAMS 
OF EXTRAORDINARY INTEREST 





Berkshire and Flonzaley Quartets, with Foremost Solo- 
ists, to Participate in Mrs. Coolidge’s 


pal riticos, of Paris, at one time teacher of Jean De Annual Musical Treat 

Two of the most famous musicians in the world had Mrs, Frederick S. Coolidge, of Pittsfield, Mass., has just 
also, by this time, given the young singer their unqualified announced the programs to be played at her annual Berk- 
approval. Shortly before her graduation she had an op- shire Chamber Music Festival. The first concert, on 














Photos by The Iilustvated News 
An artist's summer is not complete unless he 
resigns himself to the desires of the camera-man 
at least one morning during his vacation montha. 
Very recently, a “pictorial spy” from the Ilus- 


trated News caught Mischa Levitzki in a number of interesting poses, at Avon, N. J., where the 
These are the pictures: 
“Here goes!” (4) “What do you want me to do next?” 
at least, for another year.” 


pianiat is storing up energy for neat season, 
“Come on in, the water's fine!" (2) 


(5) “Adieu, Mr. Photographer 


THE PHOTOGRAPHER'S DAY WITH MISCHA LEVITZKI. 


(1) A little improvising. (2) 
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Thursday afternoon, September 25, will be given by the 
Berkshire Quartet—Hugo Kortschak, first violin; Jacques 
Gordon, second violin; Louis Bailly, viola, and Emmeran 
Stoeber, cello. The program has for a novelty the first 
performance in America of Sir Edward Elgar’s quartet 
in E minor, op. 83, with the Beethoven quartet in A minor, 
op. 132, on the César Franck quartet in D major. 

The program of the second concert, Friday morning, 
September 26, will be made up of chamber music with 
wind instruments, and the artists participating will be 
Harold Bauer, Daniel Gregory Mason and Leo Sowerby, 
pant; Hugo Kortschak and Jacques Gordon, violinists; 

ouis Bailly, viola; Daniel Maquarre, flute; Gustave Lan- 
genus, clarinet, and Leopold De Mare, French horn. The 
first number will be Daniel Gregory Mason’s pastorale in 
D major, op. 8; the sécond, the first performance of a 
trio for flute, viola and piano, by Leo Sowerby, and the 
final number the Brahms trio in E flat major for violin, 
French horn and piano, op. 40. 

The Flonzaley Quartet will give the third concert on the 
same day at 4 o'clock in the afternoon. The program will 
include. the Mozart quartet in B flat major, No. 458, 
the Beethoven quartet in F major, op. 135, and the Dvorak 
quartet in E flat major, op. 51. 

On Saturday morning, September 27, the fourth concert 
will be devoted to” vocal.chamber. music, and the following 
artists will participate: Florence Hinkle and Eva Gauthier, 
sopranos; Merle Alcock, contralto; Lambert Murphy, 
tenor; Reinald Werrenrath, baritone ; Max Oberndorfer and 
Mrs. F. S. Coolidge, piano; Daniel Maquarre and Nicholas 
Kouloukis, flute; Gustave Langenus and Carl Kuhlman, 
clarinet. The extremely interesting program includes the 
following numbers: Purcell aria for baritone, two violins, 
cello and piano; Pergolesi, “Salve Regina” for soprano, 
string quartet and piano; Vaughan-Williams, “On Wen- 
lock Edge,” a cycle of songs for tenor, piano and string 
quartet; Ravel, “Trois Poémes de Stephane Mallarmé,” for 
mezzo soprano,.two flutes, two clarinets, string quartet and 
piano; Clough-Leighter, op. 48, lyric suite for contralto, 
string quartet and piano; Stravinsky, “Trois Poésies de la 
Lyrique Japonaise,” for mezzo soprano, two flutes, two 
clarinets, string quartet and piano, and Brahms’ “Songs 
of Love,” op. 52, vocal quartet and piano for four hands, 

The final concert takes place on the same afternoon at 
4 o'clock and Harold Bauer, Leopold De Mare, Gustave 
Langenus, Ugo Savolni and Ludwig Manoly will lend their 
assistance to the Berkshire String Quartet. The program 
begins with the first performance in America of a quartet 
in G major by Saint-Saéns, op. 153. Then follows the per- 
formance of the prize winning competition for I919, a 
sonata for piano and viola. The judges have not rendered 
a decision in the Berkshire competition as yet, so the name 
of the composer cannot be announced at the present’ time. 
The festival will come to a conclusion with the Beethoven 
septet in E flat major, op. 20. 
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EUPHONY SOCIETY WILL 
PROMOTE CONCERT MUSIC 





Carl Hahn to Be Conductor and Famous Opera Stars 
Will Be Soloists 


A new musical society, called the New York Euphony 
Society, backed by many social leaders here and in Brook- 
lyn, will be a prominent factor in musical activities next 
season. Mrs. James J. Gormely is president of the organi- 
zation, and the society has as its main object the develop- 





CARL HAHN, 
Conductor of the new society. 


ment of concert music and choral singing. It will have 
a permanent choral of one hundred selected voices, and 
plans a series of elaborate concerts to be given in the ball- 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria during the season, with solo- 
ists of the highest repute. 

Carl Hahn, the eminent composer and conductor, has 
been engaged to take charge of the training of the chorus 
and to conduct the concerts. It is planned to give six 
matinee musicales, three evening concerts, two supper 
dances and one costume ball. The first evening choral 
concert will be given on November 21, and Mme. Galli- 
Curci, the famous coloratura soprano of the Chicago Opera 
Association, will be the soloist. This will be the only 
appearance of the artist at a club concert here next season. 
The second evening choral concert will be on February 
2, when Frances Alda, soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will be the soloist. At the third evening choral 
concert, to be held on April 6, John McCormack will sing, 





Photo by F. A. Levins, New York 
MRS. JAMES J. GORMELY, 


Founder and president of the New York Huphony Society. 


and this appearance will also be his only one here during 
the season at a club concert. 

The society is making special inducements to charter 
choral members now. Choral membership is limited to 
one hundred voices and application to join should be 
made to Conductor Carl Hahn, 226 West Seventy-second 


street, New York City. 


Marguerite Ringo Scores at Park Concert 

An unusually interesting program was rendered at one 
of Mayor Hylan’s people’s concerts, | held on Saturday 
evening, August 9, on the Mall in Central Park. This 
concert is one of the many that are being given to the 
public under ‘the supervision of the City Chamberlain, 
Philip Berolzheimer. t 

The main attraction of the evening was the appearance 
of the talented Marguerite Ringo, soprano, who sang “The 
Voice af Love,” Ella Della, and “If wers Could Speak,” 
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Mana-Zucca. These were received with much applause, 
as Miss Ringo sang with charm and beauty, her voice car- 
rying very well. After her recital Miss Ringo was pre- 
sented with an enormous bouquet of flowers. 

The compositions played by the orchestra were the inter- 
mezzo from “Cavalleria Rusticana”; overture, “Semira- 
mide,” Rossini; a trombone solo, romance, and a selection 
from “Erminie,” which was given with much feeling. Also, 
the concert waltz, “The Skater,” was rendered excellently, 
and the descriptive “Cavalry Charge,” by Lauders. One 
could not help but picture the approach of. the enemy, 
hear the fifes and drums, and the cavalry charging in the 
distance. Altogether, it was a very interesting program. 
The program ended with “The Star Spangled Banner.” 


Hammerstein Leaves All to Wife 


It is understood that Oscar. Hammerstein's will, which 
will shortly be offered for probate, contains only 166 
words, in which he bequeathes everything to his wife, 
Emma Hammerstein, and appoints her executrix to serve 
without bond. In the petition for admission to probate 
his estate is estimated as worth “more than five thousand 
dollars.” It consists in part of an equity in the Rialto and 
Republic theater properties, which is now in litigation, 
due to the fact that the properties involved are in a deed 
of trust made by Mr. Hammerstein for his first wife, the 
late Malvina Hammerstein, and his two daughters. 

Mr. Hammerstein, it is known, had a considerable in- 
come from royalty on his labor saving inventions in the 
manufacture of cigars. Within a year he showed a 
MusicaL Courier representative a check for something 
over $500 which represented only two weeks’ royalties 
from one large tobacco concern using his machinery. 


Sophie Braslau Makes Correction 


Sophie Braslau has asked the Musica, Courier to say 
that Dorothy Jardon is quite correct in her statement that 
it was she and not Miss Braslau who first sang Rhea 
Silberta’s very popular composition “Jahrzeit.” Miss Bras- 
lau, in stating that she sang it for the first time, meant 
only for the first time as far as she personally was con- 
cerned, and had no intention of conveying the idea that 
it was the first performance of the song. 


Harold Henry to Play Concerto in Chicago 


As soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
Harold Henry will play either the Liszt E flat or one of 
the Beethoven concertos at the orchestra’s Chicago appear- 
ance, and not the MacDowell concerto as recently an- 
nounced. Mr. Henry leaves Chicago next week for four 
weeks of complete rest in Canada. 


15 
George Reimherr at Merriewold Park 


George Reimherr has returned to Merriewold Park, 
N. Y., after having given several successful recitals at 
Lake Placid. Between now and the early fall, Mr, Reim- 
herr will spend the time preparing programs for three 
New York recitals which he will give next season. 

Merriewold Park is a lovely spot at the foot of the 
Shawangunk Mountains in Sullivan County, and judging 
from the number of musical people who are this year 
members of the colony there, the place bids fair toward 
becoming a prominent summer musical center of the East. 


Besanzoni to Sing Tirindelli Songs 


When Gabriella Besanzoni, the new Metropolitan Opera 
contralto, goes on her concert tour next season she will 
include a number of Pier Tirindelli’s songs in her reper- 
tory. Mme, Besanzoni has appeared with much success 
in Italy, Cuba, Mexico and South America. 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT 
STEPHEN COLLINS FOSTER 


A Self Taught Prodigy—Perused Musical Classics 
Assiduously, But Refused to Study Composi- 
tion—His Death in New York 


By Mrs. A. T. King 


[Fresh interest has been aroused in the life of Ste- 
phen Collins Foster, composer of “Suwanee River” and 
a large number of other songs which have become 
American folksongs in the fullest sense of the word, by 
reference to him in the reminiscences which Henry 
Watterson is writing in the Saturday Evening Post. 
Colonel Watterson, quoting Will 8S. Hays, composer of 

“Molly Darling” and other popular songs of the last 
generation, madier “He (Foster) had a German friend 
who, when he died, left him a musical scrapbook of all 
sorts of odds and ends of original text. That is where 
Foster got his melodies.” Foster's defense was taken 
up and brilliantly conducted by Young E. Allison, of 
Louisville, Ky., one of the best known newspaper men 
of the South, in an address made at the recent unveil- 
ing of a Foster memorial at Frankfort, Ky. To the 
musician, however, Foster needed no defense against 
such a charge as that conveyed in Colonel Watterson’s 
quotation from Hays. Foster's is perhaps the most 
essentially American of all music produced by Ameri- 
can composers; there is nothing suggestive of the Ger- 
man “Volkslied” in his well known melodies.—Edit- 
or’s Note.] 

Stephen Foster's life in 
pared with the years he spent in 
is said about it, in fact biographical 
notices of him usually simply state the 


New York was so short com 
Pennsylvania, that little 
dictionaries and 
fact that he died 


there, without relating any of the circumstances. It was 
soon after his marriage in 1850 that he went to live in 
New York, but he only remained there a year at that time. 


He did not return until 1860, dying there in 1864 
Stephen Collins Foster was born in Lawrenceburg, Pa., 
which is now a part of the city of Pittsburgh. His father 
was a prominent merchant of Virginia and Pennsylvania 
His mother came from Maryland, her ancestors being 


English. She was of a poetic nature and it is from her that 
Stephen Foster inherited his talent, and to het he was 
devoted with “pathetic intensity.” 

He showed his interest in music at an early age, for 


when only two years old he would lie on the floor picking 
out harmonies on his sister’s guitar, which he called his 


“little piano” as well as he could pronounce the words. 
His first school experience was when he was about five 
He was sent with his older brothers to an infant school 


Harvey, an elderly lady, and her daughter, 
He was called up for his first lesson in the 
He had not proceeded far in this 
mystery, when his patience gave out and with a “yell like 
that of a Comanche Indian, he bounded, bareheaded, into 
the road and never stopped running and yelling until he 
reached home, half a mile away.” 
A Setr Taucut Propicy. 
When he was seven, he accidentally took up a flageolet 


taught by Mrs. 
Mrs. Morgan. 
letters of the alphabet. 


and in a few minutes had so mastered its stops and 
sounds that he was playing “Hail Columbia” in perfect 
time and accent. He had never before handled either 
flageolet or flute. Not long after this he learned, unaided, 
to play on the flute, from which he was able to bring out 
the deep resonant tones which “distinguish the natural 


flutist from the mechanical performer.” Still later he 
began to play remarkably well on the piano. He had 
but few teachers, Henry Kleber, of Pittsburgh, being one 
of them. He needed only elementary instruction, for his 
quick brain and perception scorned the slow progress of 
the beaten path and he “leaped forward to a comprehen- 
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sion of the whole scope of the instrument by the force of 
his unusual musical genius.” He studied deeply the works 
of Mozart, Beethoven and Weber. The simple melodies 
which he gave to the public were not accidental; they 
were the result of the most thorough and laborious analy- 
ses of harmonies and he knew they would please the most 
cultured as well as those unlearned in music. He also made 
a great study of music as a science, and studied lan- 
guages. For hours he would improvise beautiful melodies, 
which he never wrote out. 
First Composition AT FouRTEEN. 

His first composition, written when he was fourteen, 
was a quartet for flutes, “The Tioga Waltz.” When it was 
performed ‘in 1840 he played the principal flute part. It 
was in 1842 that his first published song was written; 
“Open Thy Lattice, Love,” one of the few songs of which 
he was not the author of the words as well as the music. 
“Oh! Susanna,” “Old Uncle Ned” and others were com- 
posed in 1845 for the little club of friends that he 
directed. “Oh! Susanna” was his first song performed in 
public and was given by a traveling minstrel company 
visiting Pittsburgh. The success of this song was so great 
that he decided to devote himself to this style of com- 
position. His family and friends wished him to take up 
a systematic study of composition, but he feared his 
natural talent would suffer as his school life had proved 
to him that academic work in any direction was not his 
forte. 

He was sensitive, but courageous; indifferent to money 
and fame, sympathetic and held in high respect. In 1850 
he married Jane McDowell, daughter of Dr. Andrew N. 
McDowell, a leading physician of Pittsburgh. It was soon 

after his marriage that he received flattering offers from 
his publishers in New York and strong inducements to 
make his home in that city. He removed there and had 
every favorable prospect that a young man could hope 
for. He was paid a certain sum for every song he might 
choose to write, besides a royalty on the copies printed, 
He went to housekeeping and liked New York very much. 

jut after a year the old fondness for ‘ ‘home and mother” 
became too overpowering for him. One day he suddenly 
proposed to his wife that they should return to Pittsburgh. 
He brought in a dealer, sold out everything in the way 
of furniture, and within twenty-four hours was on the 
road to his father’s home in Allegheny. 

From 1853 to 1860 he remained at home, during which 
time he wrote many sentimental songs ; his last one, writ- 
ten in New York in 1864, being “Beautiful Dreams.” Un- 
doubtedly his most popular song is “Old Folks at Home,” 
or “The Suwanee River,” as it was called. Five years 
after its first appearance 500,000 copies had been sold. 

Founp “SUWANEE” IN THE GEOGRAPHY. 

Firth, Pond & Co., of New York, were the first to mak: 
a regular arrangement with him for publishing his music, 
paying him a royalty of three cents for each copy printed. 
In connection with the Suwanee River’s name it is said 
that he asked his brother for the name of a river that 
would do for the song, but as neither of them could think 
of an appropriate one, Stephen took up a geography, and 
when he came to the name Suwanee, immediately said, 
“That is the one!” Altogether he wrote about one hun- 
dred and sixty- four songs. 

In 1860 he again received a profitable offer from Firth, 
Pond & Co., his publishers, and he went to New York, 
remaining there until his death. Of his life in New York 
during the years from 1860 to 1864 there appears to be 
no record, One authority says: “For a time, during his 
checkered life in New York City, Stephen Foster re- 
ceived large royalties from his publishers, and had he been 
of a more provident nature, might have ended his days in 
prosperity.’ 

Foster’s DEATH. 

His brother’s book, from which much of the above in- 

formation has been obtained, has the following to say 
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about his death: “In January, 1864, while at the American 
Hotel. he was taken ill with ague and fever. After two 


or three days he arose, and while washing himself he 
fainted and fell across the wash basin, which broke and 
cut a gash in his face and neck. He laid there insensi- 
ble and bleeding until discovered by the chambermaid who 
was bringing the towels he had asked for. She called for 
assistance and he was placed in bed again: On recover- 
ing his senses he asked that he be sent to a hospital. Ac- 
cordingly he was taken to Bellevue Hospital. He was 
so much weakened by fever and loss of blood that he did 
not rally. On the 13th of January (1864) he died, pzace- 
fully and quietly. Upon the request of his family his 
body was immediately taken to an undertaker’s by Major 
William A. Pond and placed in an iron coffin. On the 
arrival of Henry Baldwin Foster and myself’ his remains 
were taken by us to Pittsburgh, accompanied by his wife. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company carried the party 
free of charge, and the Adams Express Company declined 
to receive pay for transporting his body. The funeral 
services were held in Trinity Church, Pittsburgh, January 
20, 1864, the Rev. E. C. Simpson officiating.” 

At his funeral there was a special choir under the direc 
tion of his old friend and teacher, Henry Kleber; the selec- 
tions included “Vital Spark of Heavenly Flame” as well 
as other numbers. At the grave some of Stephen Fos- 
ter’s own songs were sung. 

His grave is marked by a simple marbl&tombstone, in- 
scribed es 

STEPHEN C. FOSTER 
OF PITTSBURG 
BORN JULY 4, 1826 
DIED JANUARY 13, 1864 


Not until 1900 did Pittsburgh have any monument to 
Stephen Foster. Then by popular subscription, a hand- 
some granite and bronze statue was raised just inside the 
main gateway to Highland Park. “Moretti the sculptor 
has been most happy in his conception and execution of 
his commission and represents Stephen Foster, sitting with 
pencil and paper, ready to jot down some sentimental mel- 
ody, while below and beside him Uncle Ned strums happily 
on his banjo.” 


Georges Miquelle Marries Renee Longy 


Boston, Mass., August 10, 1919.—The pretty little 
French Church of Notre Dame des Victoires, on Isabella 
street, was the rendezvous, last Tuesday morning, of 
prominent local musicians and numerous music lovers. 
The occasion was the marriage of Renee Longy, the well 
known pianist and teacher, and Georges Miquelle, popular 
cellist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The bride is 
the daughter of Georges Longy, distinguished symphony 
musician and director of the Boston Musical Association. 
Mr. Miquelle is a first prize winner at the Paris Con- 
servatoire National de Musique. He came to Boston first 
in 1918 with the French Military Band, after three years 
of active service. 

A reception was held at the Copley-Plaza after the 
ceremony. Eloise Hall acted as matron of honor, and 
Charles M. Loeffler as best man. Mme. and M. Miquelle 
will spend their honeymoon in the White Mountains. 


Music at the Rialto and Rivoli 


Hugo Riesenfeld has arranged an elaborate musical pro- 
gram for the Rivoli Theater this week, The orchestral 
number is Homer’s “Southern Rhapsody,” played under the 
direction of Erno Rapee and Joseph Littau. The soloists 
include Greek Evans, who sings Tosti’s “My Dreams” ; 
Athen Buskley, who is heard in “II est doux,” from Mas- 
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senet’s “Herodiade,” and Vincent Bach, who plays Bart- 
lett’s “A Dream” as a trumpet solo. Firmin Swinnen, at the 
organ, is contributing George Leduc’s gavotte. 

At the Rialto Theater, Mr. Riesenfeld and Nat W. 
Finston lead the orchestra in a selection from “Aida.” 
The vocal numbers are Alfred Solman’s “When the Bell 
Rings in the Lighthouse,” and Moya’s “Song of a Broken 
Heart,” interpreted by Gladys Rice. The program also 
includes Florence Methven’s “Heart of a Rose” and Neil 
Moret’s “Yearning,” played on the marimbaphone by Harry 
Edison and Frank Wolf. The organ solo, played by Arthur 
Depew, is.-Theodore Dubois’ “Allegro con spirito.” 


THE ACADEMY OF 
ST. CECELIA ORIGINALLY A 
CATHOLIC INSTITUTION 
eae 
How the History of the World’s Oldest Music School 
Is Bound Up with That of the Church 


Catholics of the United States have a special interest 
in the coming of the orchestra of the Academy of St. 
Cecelia of Rome—to be known familiarly as the St. Ce- 
celia Orchestra—for the academy itself is one of the most 
venerable institutions established by the Church. Its origin 
dates back to 1566 in the papacy of Pius V, by whom 
it was founded, although its existence is usually dated 
from 1584, in which year its charter was confirmed by 
Gregory XIII, that great friend of art and education. 
The pilgrim who today visits Rome has a substantial re- 
minder of the piet of this Pope in the Gregorian chapel 
at St. Peter’s. e it was, too, who built the Quirinal 
Palace, where the King of Italy now lives, and the beau- 
tiful fountains of the Piazza Novanna are striking testi- 
mony to his love of art. Gregory established or endowed 
over twenty colleges in Rome, Cledios the Collegium Ro- 
manum, the school of Ignatius Loyola. 

The Academy of St. Cecelia, the original name of which 
was the Congregazione dei Musici di Roma sotto |’invo- 
cazione di Santa Cecelia (the Congregation of the Musi- 
cians of Rome under the invocation of St. Cecelia), was 
one of those institutions which had enjoyed a special pro- 
tection. The membership rolls opened with the names 
of the great masters of the music of the church, Pales- 
trina himself and practically all the well known com- 
posers of the Palestrina-Nonini school, and from the foun- 
dation up to the present time over 4,000 illustrious names 
in music have been carried on the rolls of the academy, 
the membership embracing not only the most distinguished 
Italians, but, in the nineteenth century, many illustrious 
foreign musicians as well, including Richard Wagner, the 
Abbé Liszt, Charles Gounod, composer of “Faust,” and 
many others. 

The original officers were a Cardinal protector, a presi- 
dent—usually some distinguished nobleman—and a direct- 
ing council of four members representing the four sec- 
tions of the academy—composition, the organ, singing and 
instrumental music—besides the usual array of minor offi- 
cials and professors for almost every branch of music. 
It was not, however, a school in the strict sense of the 
word, but more of an examining institution for all pro- 
fessional musicians. By papal decree of 1689 all musicians 
were required to observe the statutes of the academy, and 
a later decree of 1709 ordained that its license was neces- 
sary before an aspirant could practice his profession. 
Admission to membership in the academy was reserved 
for chapel masters, organists, public singers of standing 
and well known instrumentalists. For instance, Corelli, 
the famous violinist and composer for that instrument, 
was head of the instrumental section in 1700. 

The academy held every year a grand festival on St. 
Cecelia’s day at which compositions by its members were 
performed by the composers and their fellow members. 
In 1700 a festival in honor of St. Anna was added to its 
calendar; and in 1771 a “small festival of St. Cecelia.” 
In 1839 the title of “Academy of Gregory XVI” was be- 
stowed upon the academy, and two years later it had the 
honor of performing Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” for the 
first time in Italy in its entirety. 

Pius IX, who became Pope in 1846, bestowed the epi- 
taph “pontifical” upon the academy and encouraged the 
first attempt to form a real Liceo Musicale or music school 
in connection with it. The government, however, re- 
fused to grant a subsidy to the school, nor was the 
effort made in 1857 by Professor Bornia any more suc- 
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cessful. In 1869 two young members of the institute, 
Giovanni Sgambati and Ettore Ponelli, finally opened free 
classes for piano and violin in the quarters of the acad- 
emy, and in the following year they obtained from Car- 
dinal Di Pietro, then protector of the academy, his official 
sanction for their undertaking which was pronounced in a 
decree dated May 23, 1870. Sgambati in later life became 
recognized as the foremost musician in Italy, and it was 
from this small beginning of free classes, encouraged and 
officially sanctioned by the church, that there grew the 
present Lyceum of the Academy of St. Cecelia, the school 
to which practically all the prominent Italian composers 
of today owe their training. The solo players in the 
orchestra are nearly all professors and instructors from 
this Lyceum. 

Not only through its foundation, its direction and its 
work was the academy for over three centuries one of 
the beneficent institutions of the Church, but even its 
home always has been, and still is, in some structure inti- 
mately connected with the church’s history. The congre- 
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gation originally established itself in the Barnabite Col- 
lege in the Piazza Colonna, now the famous Palazzo Chigi, 
remaining there for nearly a century; then it moved to the 
convent of Santa Maria Maddalena and later to another 
college: of the Barnabites, dedicated to San Carlo a Cati- 
nari. There it remained for almost two centuries, being 
removed finally in 1876 to its present quarters in the Via 
dei Greci. Even under secularization it could not escape 
from the Church, for its present home was formerly a 
convent of the Ursuline nuns. 

In the limits of this brief article it has been possible 
only to touch upon the most prominent points of the 
history of this venerable institution of the Church so 
closely bound up with its history for over three hundred 
years, but enough has been said to show why the orches- 
tra’s epoch making visit to the United States will be of 
interest to every Catholic. 


Mana-Zucca’s Piano Compositions Popular 


Among the teachers who are using Mana-Zucca’s easy 
piano compositions are Richard A. Lane, of Glens Falls, 
N. Y.; Mrs. J. Harrison Irvine, Eugene Bernstein and 
Miss Halpen, also faculty members of the Toronto Con- 
servatory, the Wichita College, and a number of other 
piano schools, 
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SAM FOX PUBLISHING COMPANY 
CONTRACTS FOR EXCLUSIVE 
RIGHTS TO J. S. ZAMECNIK 


The Sam Fox Publishing Company recently signed a 
long term contract with J. S. Zamecnik, whereby the lat- 
ter will continue in the capacity of musical editor of the 
organization, in addition to composing and arranging ex- 
clusively for it. The contract is said to be one of the most 
liberal ever granted to an American composer, inasmuch as 
the royalties and income 
guaranteed to Mr. Zamec- 
nik run into five figures. 

Mr. Zamecnik has grown 
up with the Sam Fox Pub- 
lishing Company and the 
splendid success of the 
composer and the pub- 
lisher have gone hand in 
hand, It is interesting to 
note further that, when Mr, 
Fox was struggling for 
recognition as a publisher 
and was doing small 
things but dreaming and 
planning larger ones, the 
composer was also aspir- 
ing for a bigger future. 
Therefore, they decided to 
link forces, and since that 
time they have ascended 
the ladder to success and 
fortune. Today the Cleve- 
land publishing house 
stands among the big 
houses of the country, 
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J. 8. ZAMECNIK, 


Composer, who will write ex- 


clusively for the Sam Foe 


Publishing Company and will while Mr. Zamecnik has 
continue in the capacity of attained fame as a com- 
musical editor, poser and arranger and 

has been much sought 


oh Ss after by other publishers, 
rhe Signing of the recent contract, therefore, came as the 
climax of pleasant business relations, 

Mr. Zamecnik holds the distinction of having won the 
$2,000 prize offered in 1915 by the Boosters’ Club of 
Southern California for a State song, a prize which was 
won in competition with over 000 contestants, the judges 
being John Philip Sousa, Alfred Hertz and Louis 
Gottschalk. He is known as one of the finest band and 
orchestra arrangers and is considered by authorities and 
critics as a very talented and versatile musician. The vio- 
lin is his favorite instrument, but he also plays the piano 
and one or two other instruments. He was a student in 
composition of the late Anton Dvorak, and was also a 
colleague of Jan Kubelik at the Prague Conservatory. 
His last professional engagement previous to his connec 
tion with the Sam Fox Publishing Company was at the 
Hippodrome in Cleveland, where he served as composer- 
director. In this position he collaborated with William 
J. Wilson and in operatic productions with R. H. Burn- 
side, both of whom were stage directors of the New York 
Hippodrome. His compositions have not all been pub- 
lished under his own name, for he has several nom de 
plumes, some of which are as well known as his family 
name, 

Although a prolific writer, with a mass of published 
compositions to his credit, Mr. Zamecnik has the reputa- 
tion of never having produced anything that has not pos 
sessed true musical merit. He has always maintained 
himself upon the plane of a composer and not a manu- 
facturer, and has steadfastly resisted the temptation of 
“grinding out” tunes for commercial purposes. His music 
and talent are sacred to him. He is a hard worker and 
his motto is “Do Your Best.” In conclusion, his success 
is the best proof of how sincerely he has applied himself 
to the practice of his own teachings. 


Olga Carrara Re-engaged for Stadium 
Olga Carrara, who made such a fine impression as Aida 
in Verdi’s opera of the same name, at the Stadium con- 
cert on Tuesday evening, August 5, has been re-engaged 
to sing the same role on Friday evening, August 15. 


Frijsh Engaged for Boston 
i Symphony Appearances 
Povla Frijsh has been engaged for two appearances 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra on November 14-15. 
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STRAUSS AND WEINGARTNER 


BOTH CALLED TO VIENNA 
TO CONDUCT OPERA 


(Continued from page 5.) 
WEINGARTNER FOR THE VIENNA FoLks Opera, 

The appointment of Felix Weingartner as general direc- 
tor of the Vienna Volksoper is confirmed by the recent 
terlin and Vienna papers. And so, after months of 
intrigue and speculation between the two hostile camps, the 
great rivalry of the German musical world has settled 
down to an honest and open competition for popular favor. 
For, while the Volksoper as an institution has not been 
on the same niveau as the Hofoper, it is easy to see that 
Weingartner intends to place it there, and carry on the 
fight with something like equal forces, In these piping 
days.of democracy, why should not a “people’s opera” be 
equal to or better than a “court opera” without a court? 
Meantime Vienna is the gainer, for with Strauss in one 
opera house and’a Weingartner in the other, it will easily 
be the musical capital of Central Europe. 

Dr. Ferdinand Scherber, writing in the Signale, gives 
some details of Weingartner’s plans, First of all he is 
going to increase the orchestra to eighty—presumably more 
when necessary—increase and improve the chorus, and 
make certain structural changes to take care of the aug- 
mented apparatus. The present personnel remains and 
among the newly engaged singers are Mme. Marcel (Mrs. 
Weingartner), Mme. Elizza and the American tenor, Wil- 
liam Miller. The season opens on the last day of August 
with “Die Meistersinger,” to be followed by newly staged 
productions of the “Flying Dutchman” and Mozart's 
“Entfiihrung aus dem Serail,” with newly composed reci- 
tatives by Max Schillings, the new director of the Berlin 
Opera. This is Strauss’ own chosen territory and there 
will be chance for comparisons. 

No Puccini ror StRAvSS. 

But in one respect Weingartner will have the field for 
himself. Strauss’ aversion to Puccini is well known and 
presumably there will be no Puccini operas at the Hofoper 
henceforth. But the people in Austria like Puccini, as 
they like him in Germany, and the new director of the 
people’s opera does not altogether dislike him. He will 
have a Puccini monopoly, and New York knows what that 
means. 

Some Reactionaries Lert. 

The last flickers of the musical “patriotism,” which was 
one of the phenomena of the war, may be watched with 
equanimity from the vantage point of a neutral country. 
Now they flare up in France, where the Saint-Saéns school 
of chauvinists seems to be steadily losing ground, now in 
England where certain groups of young enthusiasts are 
still fighting aginst “bochism” in music, and now in miser- 
able, “chastened” Germany, where the old pan-German- 
istic elements seem to have learned nothing from their 
late experience. The latest evidence of this curious psy- 
chology is the speech of Adolf Géttmann, the president of 
the Berlin Tonkiinstlerverein, on the occasion of the or- 
ganization’s seventy-fifth anniversary. He vowed—liter- 
ally vowed—never again to permit concerts of “enemy 
music” by the Verein. Thereupon he conferred prizes 
upon two new German chamber music works which from 
all accounts were as devoid of inspiration and breadth as 
the president's speech, A sad commentary on the mentality 
of German musicians—as represented by the Berlin Ton- 
kiinstlerverein. But luckily there are those who think and 
feel differently. In Germany as everywhere else there is 
a young generation which believes music and art to be 
above politics. 

It is especially good to hear the voice of reason being 
raised in France—in France where the spirit of revenge 
and hatred is supposed to be the bitterest. “If we had 
listened to you,” says M. Mangeot in an open letter to 
Saint-Saéns, “we would have made an end of the ‘Mass 
in D’ You would have made destroyers of cathedrals of 
us.” And from Vienna comes the news that the Rosé 
(Quartet is already engaged to go to Paris and play— 
German chamber music. In Italy, German music is arous- 
ing the old enthusiasm among the people, and America is 
soon to hear Wagner operas in English again. 

PonuG in Brunswick. 

A report of the musical season in Brunswick (Ger- 
many) contains some curious details, The musical men- 
tor of this most Spartacist town of all Germany is no 
other than Carl Pohlig, for years a familiar figure in 
America as the conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
As musical director of the opera he,is subject to the 
dictatorship of the “artist’s soviet” consisting of one actor, 
one singer and one stage manager. The “People’s Com- 
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missariat,” which has been ruling Brunswick, requested 
the theatrical authorities to perform “pleasing” things— 
things the people would be sure to like—so the operatic 
repertory had to be pieced out with no less than fourteen 
operettas. Among these was a new production of Au- 
dran’s “La Poupée,” which seems to have hit the prole- 
tarian taste very well. For the rest, French composers 
were particularly favored in the repertory. That there was 
no patriotic bias is further shown by fourteen Verdi pro- 
ductions as against nineteen of Wagner. But as conductor 
of the symphony concerts Pohlig is still his own master. 
In the season just ended he produced the classics in pro- 
fusion, and as novelties gave symphonies by Weingartner 
(fourth), Ewald Straesser (B minor), and Fritz Voll- 
bach (B minor), also two new “Patriotic Tone-poems,” 
by Hans Sommer. 
New CHAmBer Music AND SYMPHONIES, 

Ewald Straesser, by the way, appears more and more 
on programs of instrumental music. His quintet for wind 
instruments is one of the compositions which received 
prizes from the Tonkiinstlerverein, though it is said to be 
inferior to his usual output. Another composer whose 
name is fairly well known in America, has just received 
a prize in Dresden: Siegfried Karg-Elert. The occasion 
was a special concert of works by Saxon composers. 
Elert’s contribution was a Chamber Sinfonietta in A, 
which is remarkable as an intellectual tour de force. The 
first prize on this occasion went to Georg Gohler for a 
symphony in F,. equally remarkable in its command of 
modern resources and superior to Elert’s in inspiration 
and genuine, passionate feeling. Another set of prizes 
(money gifts dignified by the name of Ehrengabe) has 
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been offered by a Saxon music patron for chamber music, 
and a concert of Saxon chamber music is to be expected 
shortly. 

“One MAN” Snows. 

Germany is as fond as ever of festivals devoted to one 
particular composer. Strauss weeks have become a 
fashion to such an extent that Strauss himself must have 
difficulty in keeping track of them. Reger is coming in 
for memorial series now. On June 28 and 29 the Reger 
Society of Leipzig gave four sacred Reger concerts with- 
in two days, two in the Thomaskirche and two in the Ge- 
wandhaus. In September Berlin follows with a “Reger 
Week.” Siegfried Wagner, who has just reached the age 
of fifty years, is to be honored with a whole week of his 
music in Schwerin next December. 

A better augury than any of these is the increasing 
popularity of Mahler, whose name recurs more and more 
frequently upon programs of symphony concerts as well 
as song recitals. Recently the Union of German Jour- 
nalists in Prague arranged a unique Mahler evening under 
the direction of Alexander von Zemlinsky. All of Mah- 
ler’s songs with orchestra were given, fourteen in all. 
These include, besides the well-known “Kindertotenlieder” 
and “Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen,” the “Lied eines 
Verfolgten im Turm,” “Fischpredigt” and “Der Tam- 
bourg’sell.” The baritone, Max Klein, sang most of them, 
and the audience was extraordinarily enthusiastic. 

A New Huco Kaun Work. 

Hugo Kaun is one of the Americans who have remained 

in Germany throughout the war. A new work by him, 
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“Lied des Gléckner’s,” for mezzo-soprano and male 
chorus, was recently performed by the Danzig Lehrerge- 
sangverein and proved very successful. His nationality 
has not interfered with his comfort during these years. 
Among the remnant of the once numerous American 
colony is also the well known vocal teacher Louis Bach- 
ner, former husband of Tina Lerner. Bachner, who 
speaks German with a decided American accent, has been 
able to teach all through the war, and the number of his 
pupils has steadily increased. 


Marteau Free AGAIN. 


Other foreign musicians who found themselves in Ger- 
many during the war have experienced a variety of treat- 
ment ranging from brutal persecution down to virtual im- 
munity. Henri Marteau, formerly professor at the Berlin 
Hochschule, was, as is well known, interned on his own 
estate in Lichtenberg, Franconia. The ostensible reason 
for his internment was thé ‘fdct that he was listed as an 
officer of the French reserve corps, but people say that his 
wife, who was suspected of espionage, was the real source 
of his trouble. At any rate, he is free again and is ex- 
pected to appear shortly in concerts in Sweden. During 
his internment he has composed a great deal, including a 
new series of twenty-four concert etudes for violin. 


BeaTiING THe Dutcu. 


A little item in the Amsterdam Handelsblad tells of a 
recent offer, made by Dr. W. Zuidema, to translate Korn- 
gold’s operas into Dutch, since the composer particularly 
values performances of his works in Holland. Korn- 
gold’s publishers, B. Schott’s Séhne, of Mayence, an- 
swered that a translation into Dutch was not desirable at 
this time because the composer was about to make some 
important changes in his works, and especially—and this 
has rubbed the Dutch particularly the wrong way—“be- 
cause the theaters of your country are probably not equal 
to these very difficult works.” The Dutch papers com- 
ment upon the tactlessness of this reply, and suggest that 
it might be advisable to have “a little look” at a perform- 
ance in the Dutch (now National) Opera. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY WITH VARIATIONS, 

The Berlin Tageblatt records a remarkable performance 
of Tschaikowsky’s “Eugen Onegin” in the Deutsches 
Opernhaus in Berlin—remarkable not only from the point 
of view of the critic (for it was a fine performance, ap- 
parently), but as a characteristic occurrence, the sort of 
thing one is rg) to experience in present day Germany. 
It was a benefit for the suffering population of the Baltic 
provinces; the seats cost all sorts of prices up to 100 
marks, which probably gave the gallery a cue to “start 
something.” At any rate, the patrons sitting in the boxes 
and the parquet had to listen to epithets like “Schieber” 
(which means any sort of a shady business man) and 
“Kriegswucherer” (war usurer—profiteer), shouted down 
from above. The house was crowded from top to bottom. 

At the time announced for beginning a gentleman in 
frock coat appeared on the stage and declared categorically 
that the audience would not hear the opera unless it first 
sat quietly through an “explanation” made by a represen- 
tative of the personnel. The house divided into two par- 
ties, one of whom decided that it was “not interested,” the 
other evincing approval. The ayes had it, and the gentle- 
man declared that the entire personnel was on strike as a 
protest against a refractory, “unsocial” director, and that 
the strike was interrupted only for that day, because it 
was a charitable performance, for a good cause. The 
artistic director, Hartmann, on the other hand, was com- 
mended for his faultless management. Thereupon the 
conductor, Waghalter, was permitted to begin the per- 
formance. 

The evening was a complete success. The “guests” of 
the occasion were Hermann Jadlowker, as Lenski, and 
Joseph Schwarz, as Onegin, who was not allowed to leave 
till he had sung his principal aria four times. Whether 
the “profiteers” in the parquet or the Reds in the gallery 
insisted on the encores is not recorded. 


KuNwaLp Too Late, 


Camillo Hildebrand, till now the regular conductor of 
the Berlin Philharmonic, has been appointed director of 
the opera and conductor of the symphony concerts in 
Freiburg i. B. It is a curious coincidence that Dr. Kun- 
wald, who was Hildebrand’s predecessor, has just been 
able to return to Germany atter his internment in the 
United States. He arrived just too late, for his former 
post has been awarded after a competition to Richard 
Hagel, formerly conductor of the Leipzig Stadttheater and 
more recently of the Brunswick Theater. 

Among the fag-end concerts of the Berlin season was a 
Ukrainian concert, which shows that the craze for “na- 
tionalistic” concerts is not confined to New York, and 
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London with its Czecho-Slovak festival. Presumably the 

Germans are as proud of having “created” the Ukraine 

as the Allies are of having “redeemed” Czecho-Slovakia, 

for the concert, with the co-operation of the Blithner 

Orchestra, the Scheinpflug chorus and several soloists, 

with Eugen Turula as conductor, was a popular success. 
Operatic NOVELTIES. 

New operas performed at the end of the season in Ger- 
many include Nétzel’s “Meister Guido” in Munich, and 
Gustav Cords’ “Sonnwendnacht” in Niirnberg. Ludwig 
Hess has written a light opera (heitere Spieloper) entitled 
“Abu und Nu.” It has been performed in Danzig, which 
is said to feel anything but “heiter” over being made a 
“free city.” The opera was a distinct success, and accord- 
ing to the local critic signalizes the discovery of a real 
genius for light opera, after its composer has written not 
less than sixty-three serious opuses. Schreker’s “Die 
Gezeichneten” continues its triumphal progress through 
Germany. After Munich, Dresden and Breslau have 
voiced their unanimous approval. 

A RIEMANN Funp. 

Hugo Riemann, whose death (on July 10, not 11 as pre- 
viously reported) has occasioned expressions of homage 
in the press of a great part of Europe, would have been 
seventy years old on July 18. A “stipend fund,” which 
had been collected by his pupils and friends through- 
out Europe, was to have been presented to the great musi- 
cologist on that day. Now that death prevented this sub- 
stantial homage, it is intended to devote the fund to the 
advancement of musical research, as a memorial to the 
man who raised this profession to the dignity of a science. 

Dux ror AMERICA, 

Claire Dux, who was the Pamina in the above men- 
tioned new production of Mozart's “Zauberfléte,” is the 
subject of a surprising bit of news. She is said to have 
been engaged for a tour of thirty concerts in America in 
1920! Presumably the engagement has been arranged 
through her Scandinavian manager, who has booked Scan- 
dinavian tours for her in advance for the next two sea- 
sons. 

Anortuer Propicy ! 


The latest violinistic sensation comes from Hungary. 
His name is Stephen Partds and he is fifteen. Partos is 
master of the entire violin repertory and has, of course, 
an astonishing technic. He is said to be Htbay’s favorite 
pupil. His success may be measured by the fact that he 
has set Holland on fire, and has earned 50,000 gulden 
here in two months. As the star of last night’s Kurhaus 
concert under Professor Schnéevoigt, playing the Beetho- 
ven concerto, he caused something like a riot among his 
admirers, mostly females. There seems little doubt that 
he will figure among the best of his generation. 

Orrenpacnu Revivep, 

Germany is celebrating the centenary of Offenbach’s 
birth with revivals of his most popular operettas. In Ber- 
lin, “Orpheus aux Enfers,” “La Grand Duchesse de Gerol- 
stein” and “La Belle Héléne” are being given simulta- 
neously. The “Duchesse” is having a brilliant new pro- 
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duction in the Deutsches Opernhaus, and “Héléne” has 
been staged for the Theater des Westens by Prof. Max 
Reinhardt. 

; THE SCHEVENINGEN SEASON, 

Music making in Holland is perpetual. Instead of one 
season a year it has two, and they dovetail into each other 
at both ends. Instead of taking a well earned rest the 
Dutch music lover merely gets a change of venue, to bor- 
row a legal term. In June the center of musical life 
shifts from Amsterdam to Scheveningen and in October 
it shifts back again. 

_ Now the Scheveningen season is not a summer season 
in the ordinary sense. In recent years especially the con- 
certs here have achieved. an uncommon importance, by 
virtue of the orchestras (first the Berlin Philharmonic, 
then the Colonne Orchestra), the personalities of the con- 
ductors on the one hand, and the cosmopolitan character 
of the audiences on the other. For four years Holland has 
been the only international place of refuge with a sea- 
coast, and Scheveningen the only really neutral seaside 
resort, the only place where Parisians and Londoners still 
mingled with Berliners and Viennese, even though they 
did not “speak.” As for the Dutch themselves, while 
“public opinion” was certainly divided, the simple folk 
preserved a really naive neutrality. On top of some of the 
strand booths at Scheveningen the German flag flutters in 
company with the French and the Belgian, and I believe 
it has been there ever since before the war. 

FRENCHMAN AND FINN. 

Through the years of the war the Scheveningen con- 
certs have been maintained by the Residentié Orkest of 
The Hague, and its concerts have been kept at a high level 
of interest by Rhené-Baton, the genial Frenchman who 
now occupies a leading position in Paris as conductor of 
the Concerts Pasdeloup. His successor of this year, Prof. 
Georg Schnéevoigt, is a Finn. He completes, as it were, 
the international cycle of the Scheveningen concerts. The 
Residentié Orkest meantime has achieved a very respectable 
technic and finish, not unworthy of the distinguished con- 
ductors who lead it in the summer. 

Professor Schnéevoigt’s principal scene of activity is, 
of course, Stockholm, where he has conducted the now 
famous orchestra of the Stockholm Konsertféreeningen 
since 1914. There are people who consider this the finest 
orchestra in Europe today, among them no less a con- 
noisseur than Arthur Nikisch, who recently led the orches- 
tra in a complete Beethoven cycle. The war has turned 
things topsy-turvy in the musical world as otherwise. In 
the matter of orchestras the neutrals are surely the gainers, 
and nowadays, if a famous conductor wants a particularly 
fine vehicle for his interpretative genius, he looks not toward 
Vienna or Berlin, but to Stockholm and Amsterdam. 
Schnéevoigt and Mengelberg, therefore, command the or- 
chestral situation in Europe today. ; 

Scunéevorict WANTS AMERICAN Works, 


I interviewed Professor Schnéevoigt soon after the open- 
ing concert of the season in Scheveningen, in the Green 
Room of the Kurhaus. A few days before me Walter 
Damrosch had sat on the same sofa and talked orchestra 
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with the professor, for next season the New York Sym- 
phony is to play as “guest” at the Kurhaus, presumably 
in order to show folks hereabouts that American music is 
not all “jazz.” If, indeed, it is Mr. Damrosch’s object to 
arouse interest in American music abroad, he has already 
made a beginning, for the first thing that Professor 
Schnéevoigt asked me was “the names of our leading com- 
posers and their most characteristic works.” As the result 
of our consultation a substantial order for American 
scores is on the way to a New York publisher, and it is 
practically certain that Charles Martin Loeffler, John Alden 
Carpenter, Ernest Bloch and Henry F. Gilbert wiii “gure 
on the programs of the Stockholm and Christiania orches- 
tras next season, for Schnéevoigt has just accepted the 
conductorship of the Christiania Philharmonic in addition 
to his regular post. 
StockHotm OrcHEsTRA TO Visir AMERICA. 

The matter is especially interesting in view of the fact 
that the Stockholm Orchestra is planning a tour of Amer- 
ica in the near future. The American Minister to Swe- 
den is said to have taken a particular interest in the plan 
to establish a cultural relationship between Scandinavia 
and America, and one of the officers of the Konsertféreen- 
ingen is now in the United States to find support for the 
project among public spirited Scandinavian-Americans. 

Cfsar SAERCHINGER. 


Hanna Brocks-Oetteking Frequently Heard 


Hanna Brocks-Oetteking is enjoying the beauties of 
Rosendale, Ulster Co., N. Y., but she has also been singing 
at near-by places with much success. On July 20 she ap- 
peared at a big Catholic festival service in Highfalls, and 
later in the afternoon at another church in Rosendale 
Both churches were crowded and the singer was compli- 
mented upon her lovely voice. On July 1 she sang at the 
Boy Scouts’ entertainment for the benefit of the camping 
fund, her numbers being “Sunrise and You,” Arthur A. 
Penn, and “The Americans Come!” Fay Foster. August 
11, Mme. Brocks-Oetteking sang for a Catholic Church 
fund, and on August 15 at a big vaudeville affair, while on 
August 20 she will sing at one of the large Baptist 
churches. In addition to these engagement., she has been 
doing considerable teaching. 





Culp Coming Next January 
Word is received that Julia Culp will come to America 
the middle of next January for a short recital tour under 
the management of Antonia gg Coenrad Bos will, 
as usual, be her accompanist, but will come to this 
country ahead of her, arriving about September 15 next 
to take up his professional work. 


Francis Macmillen Cited 
Lieutenant Francis Macmillen, the violinist, has had the 
honor of being cited by General Pershing for valor in 
France. Lieutenant Macmillen led a charge which re- 
sulted in the recapture of some escaped German spies, who 
had taken refuge in a hut, secured arms and energetically 
resisted rearrest. 

















Tuesday, August 19: 








GUSTAVE 


Wednesdays, Saturdays and Sundays, Miscellaneous Programs 


Tickets for sale at the Stadium Box Office and at the Metropolitan Opera House (39th Street Entrance) 
In case of rain Concert will take place in the Great Hall of the College, Convent Avenue and 140th Street 











Under the Auspices of the Music League of the People’s Institute 


pen Air Symphony Concerts 


Every Evening (including Sundays) from June 30 to August 23, inclusive 
at the LEWISOHN STADIUM, College of the City of New York 
137th Street and Amsterdam Avenue 


The Stadium Symphony Orchestra—s0 Men 


ARNOLD VOLPE, Conductor 


Soloists for the Eighth Week: 


Sunday, August 17: 'T'schaikowsky-Wagner program, ALBERT JANPOLSKI, baritone; Monday, August 18: ALMA 
CLAY BURGH, soprano, ILYA SCHKOLNIK, violinist (first performance of “Rhapsodie” by A. Walter Kramer) ; 
RUDOLPH REUTER, 
MARZIALI, tenor; Wednesday, August 20: American program, MAN A-ZUCCA, composer-pianist (first performance 
of her piano concerto), HARRIET McCONNELL, contralto (songs' by Mana-Zucca), SAMUEL GARDNER 
(conducting his own tone poem, “New Russia”), MADELEINE MACGUIGAN, violinist (first performance of Cecil 
Burleigh’s second concerto) ; Thursday, August 21: MONA BATES, pianist; Friday, August 
J. GAYNOR, soprano, PHILIP GORDON, pianist, THE STADIUM QUARTET; Saturday, August 23: 
CANTOR KANEWSKY, SONYA MEDVEDIEFY, soprano; Sunday, August 24: KATHRYN LEE, soprano. 


STRUBE, guest conductor, 





The programs will include symphonies and symphonic works by the great masters of all schools: Beethoven, Brahms, 
Schubert, César Franck, Dvordék, Tschaikowsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Rachmaninoff, Borodine, Berlioz, Saint-Saéns, 
Debussy, Dukas, Massenet, Liszt, Moussorgsky, Glazounoff, MacDowell, Hadley, Chadwick and others, as well as 
operatic selections and works of a lighter character appropriate for summer programs. 

There will be vocal and instrumental soloists of rank on practically every evening throughout the summer. 
arrangement of programs is as follows: 


Mondays and Thursdays, Symphony Nights 


Tuesdays and Fridays, Opera Nights 
Eight Thousand Seats at 25c, 50c and $1.00 


pianist, CARLO 


22: MRS. WILLIAM 


The general 
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The charm of simplicity—is it being forgotten in 
modern music ? 


Ea 
Quotation from the musical journal almanac: 
“About this time look out for heavy showers of 
vacation snapshots.” 
It is reported that the widow of Edvard Grieg 
has been obliged to sell her home, owing to lack ot 
means to keep it up. 


Perhaps when war is forever out of the minds of 
the few who still desire it, music will enter into the 
hearts of all the people for all time to come. 

At the Paris Conservatoire contest for men sing- 
ers this year, there were seventeen prizes to be dis- 


tributed among the twenty-three contestants. “Oh, 

how bad you had to sing not to get one of them!” 

exclaimed Louis Schneider in Le Gaulois. 
sigs NAS ta 

The Theatre de la Monnaie, Brussels’ opera 
house, closed for a month on June 30 after a bril- 
liantly successful season which began on December 
21, 1918. Including double bills there were no less 
than 233 performances of seventeen different works, 

—_--@- 

John McCormack gave very tangible expression 
to his feelings of affection to the late Oscar Ham- 
merstein by volunteering to sing at his funeral at 
the temple Beth-E] last week, an act which was 
havonandl appreciated by the family of the de- 
ceased, 

—- ~~ 

The most heartfelt sympathy, with which the 
Musicat Courier associates itself, goes out from 
all his friends to Alfred Pochon of the Flonzaley 
Quartet. He has just had the misfortune to lose 
his infant son, who died suddenly at Lake Placid, 
N. Y., on August 6, 

——_—_~o—___— 

If it isn’t one thing it’s another. Although 
nothing could have been finer than the weather 
provided last Sunday, Fortune Gallo and Andres 
de Segurola, managers of the great open air “Aida” 
performance at Sheepshead Bay, were obliged to 
postpone it on account of the car strike in Brook- 
lyn. It’s on for Saturday evening of this week. 

i SRR 

Le Canada Musical is authority for the statement 
that the opera company under the direction of Louis 
Vérande which is being organized for a season. in 
New Orleans, from November to Mardi Gras 
(about mid-February ), will afterward go to Mexico 
for a six weeks’ season and then to Montreal. 
(Some transportation to pay on those jumps!) Mr. 
Vérande is in France just now, where he will en- 
gage several artists and the corps de ballet. It is 
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said that efforts are being made to obtain Giorgio 


Polacco for the artistic direction of the company. 
ta 0 


tte 

All arrangements for the visit of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra to Europe next year have 
been completed by Waiter Damrosch on his present 
trip abroad. The first concert will be given at the 
Paris Opéra and the orchestra will visit no less 
than seven countries during its trip. 

aay ¢ 

It is reported that their Majesties the King and 
Queen of Belgium have accepted an invitation from 
the management of the Metropolitan to be present 
during their coming visit to America, at the open- 
ing performance of Albert Wolff's opera, “L’Oiseau 
Bleu,” the musical setting of “The Blue Bird,” by 
Maeterlinck, Belgium’s most distinguished poet. 

on -@———- 

John McCormack, as is his wont, again packed 
the huge tabernacle at Ocean Grove, N, J., when he 
made his annual appearance there last Saturday 
evening. Hearing McCormack has now become as 
much of a habit with the colony of camp meeting- 
ers and their friends along the Jersey coast, as with 
everybody else in the United States whenever the 
distinguished tenor makes his appearance. 

ceinintetelietannntoe 

Sousa, his band, his rhythm, his melodies, his 
personality, have been setting Canada wild this 
summer, From the Atlantic to the Pacific, the Do- 
minion audiences have flocked to the Sousa con- 
certs in record numbers and the enthusiasm has 
been of the frenetic kind. The Sousa band ex- 
ceeded all its previous figures for receipts. The 
Canadian newspapers have devoted whole columns 
to praise of Sousa and his vital, vivid, inspiring 
strains. 

iecsedbcactases 

Programs for the annual Berkshire Chamber 
Music Festival, to be held at Pittsfield, Mass., 
from September 25 to 27, inclusive, are announced 
on another page of this issue. They are of great 
interest. Besides a number of new works, they 
will present the revival of some old ones which 
come with all the force of novelties. American 
music certainly owes a debt of gratitude to Mrs. 
Frederick S. Coolidge, whose love for music makes 
these annual festivals possible. 

—— 

Not to be out of the prevailing Italian—and 
world—-fashion, the members of the choir of the 
famous cathedral at Milan recently went on strike. 
Of course, singing is only a side issue with most of 
the choristers, their real living being earned in some 
trade, but at the same time the salary of the best 
paid of them has heretofore been only forty francs 
a month (rather less than $8 in the best of times— 
not to speak of present values!) and they can 
hardly be blamed, in view of the cost of living, for 
demanding a doubling of the amount. 


Edwin Franko Goldman, conductor of the New 
York Military Band, has met with unprecedented 
success at Columbia University, where his articti- 
cally rendered programs have attracted very large 
audiences. It is estimated that some 20,000 to 
27,000 people attended each of the recent per- 
formances, which proves the established popularity 
of Mr. Goldman and his excellent hand. The series 
which came to a close on Friday evening, August 8, 
will be remembered ,as one of the most successful 
and artistic ever given in the metropolis. 

ential ipmraenicn 


Congratulations to the mayor of Baltimore and 
also to the city for having selected so competent an 
official for its executive. After investigating the 
matter of the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, 
which receives municipal support, and finding that 
everything was in order, the mayor showed his 
good sense and excellent judgment by continuing 
things as they have been, with F. C. Huber as 
manager, and Gustave Strube as conductor. (Con- 
gratulations to these gentlemen also; in fact, con- 
gratulations all around for this evidence that music 
and politics are to be kept entirely separate in 
Baltimore, as they should be everywhere. 


After all, the two Los Angeles orchestras have 
not been merged. Adolf Tandler offered to resign 
as head of the old organization “if a really great 
conductor be brought to lead the new orchestra.” 
As late as August 10, however, Tandler still re- 
tained his position and plans were in full swing to 
finance the Los Angeles Orchestra for its own cam- 
paign independently of the Philharmonic, under 
Rothwell. Many of the players have gone over 
from the former to the latter body and Tandler is 
having his troubles to secure their successors, He 
may be put to the necessity of importing men from 
the East. However, he and his guarantors feel that 
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they do not like to abandon the work the Los An- 
geles Orchestra has been carrying on for over 
twenty years and therefore they intend to continue 
their concerts and afford Los Angeles the chance to 
hear two symphonic series by two different or- 
chestras. 


——— ee 
Dear, dear! What an unpleasant time Enrico 
and his American bride must be having at the old 
home villa near Florence this summer. Several 
weeks ago, according to a news despatch, one of 
the workmen’s committees appropriated the tenor’s 
surplus stock of wine for the benefit of the com- 
munity. Now another cable says that the military 
authorities have confiscated his “new de luxe 
American_limousine” ; the prefect of the commune 
has requisitioned his Italian car; and he is being 
rationed on the same basis as the peasants on the 
farms about him. It seems as if Mrs. Caruso 
might get an unpleasant first impression of her 
adopted mother country if all this be true—if all 

this be true—if all this be true! 


—o—_——_ 

Le Canada Musical is surprised at the misstate- 
ments of facts in the babblings of a musical editor 
who does not sign himself Beelzebub, explaining 
that, contrary to his statement, “Manon” is not 
public property, but still protected; and that “Car. 
men” has never belonged to the publisher Heugel, 
as he stated, but is the property of Choudens. If 
Le Canada Musical will observe a ‘bit more care- 
fully, it will discover that facts are the last things 
about which the editor in question bothers himself, 
especially when misstatements, with which he can 
get by until some well informed party, like the 
Canadian paper, challenges him, will “prove” a 
point. If facts were the sine qua non, there would 
be no babblings, 

Pieces NEPEAN 

Los Angeles announces that a fine auditorium 
will be built especially for the city’s new orchestra 
(under Walter H. Rothwell) in the projected new 
$5,000,000 hotel on Wilshire Boulevard. The con- 
certs next winter will be given at Clune’s Audito- 
rium. It is intended furthermore to make the hotel 
auditorium adaptable to the needs of the symphony 
association for social gatherings during the inter- 
missions and after the concerts. It is probable that 
a hostess committee will be appointed so that dur- 
ing the intermission of each concert the audiences 
will be able to enjoy an informal reception in the 
foyer—and a very good idea that is. Anything is 
welcome that will help to relieve symphony con- 
certs from the funereal solemnity and pompous 
ceremonialism with which some persons try to sur- 
round them. 

Seaereuy WEMIanen 

One of those rewards that come just too late to 
be of benefit or satisfaction to the recipient is in 
evidence in the case of Charles Lecocq, composer of 
“La Fille de Madame Angot” and other light operas 
which were the delight of the preceding generation. 
For years he had desired the honor of having his 
works—as typical of the best French music of that 
genre—admitted to the repertory of the Opéra- 
Comique. He died recently, at a very advanced 
age, and within a month after his death, “La Fille 
de Madame Angot” was accorded a place at the 
Opéra-Comique, just too late to afford him the sat- 
isfaction he had so long desired. Incidentally a re- 
vival of this work in an English version just made 
in London by the Beecham Opera Company, has 
met with great success and a long run for it is an- 
ticipated. 

cntillneglnoticiiii 

Leoncavallo is the first to go of the trio of 
Italian opera composers whose names have been 
most prominent for the past quarter of a century— 
Mascagni, Puccini and himself; and may the others 
be left to us for long years to come! His fame, 
like that of Mascagni’s, rested principally upon one 
work; in fact, no opera of his except “Pagliacci” 
could be called a genuine success. For it he wrote 
one of the most effective opera librettos in exist- 
ence, which accounted in a large measure for its 
success, although the music he provided for it, 
tawdry though it often is, is extremely effective on 
the stage. It is stage music, pure and simple, and 
as such, some of the best of its kind. Listening to 
it, one wonders why it is that the brain which con- 
ceived the short, swift, moving drama and under- 
scored it with such emotional music, never achieved 
a second effort that could in any way compare with 
it. “Pagliacci,” however, will be quite sufficient by 
itself to secure a niche for him in the hall of 
musical fame. With Mascagni—or rather after 
Mascagni—he was the inventor of a distinct new 
movement in opera and as such due credit must be 
given him, 
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VARIATIONS 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


Best Sellers in Music 


The passing of Oscar Hammerstein and the re- 
flections created by a review of his career, em- 
phasize again the value of an original point of view 
and of a courageous contempt for mossgrown 
niusical conditions, With those two qualities as his 
chief artistic assets, Hammerstein set out upon his 
adventurous career as a grand opera manager and 
succeeded in every way except financially. He did 
not fail in that regard because his theories were 
wrong or because he neglected to give the public 
its money’s worth, but because he lacked the true 
instinct tor profit, a sense for correct organization, 
and a realization of the proper business ratio be- 
tween income and outgo. Had Hammerstein done 
diff but no, he could not be Hammerstein and 
do differently. He must be judged by the glory of 
his failures as well as by the brilliancy of his suc- 
cesses. 

At any rate, one must admire particularly the 
Hammerstein shrewdness in arousing public inter- 
est in his artistic wares. He knew how to make 
certain operas and singers ‘“‘best sellers” in music. 
In that class came Mary Garden, Tetrazzini, 
Bressler-Gianoli, Renaud, “Thais,” “Tales of Hoff- 
man,” Campanini, “Salome,” “Elektra,” “Pelleas 
and Melisande.” The “best seller” process in 
music is the same as in books or in anything else. 
When every one asks you “Have you read such 
and such a novel?” you know that there is a best 
seller abroad in the land, and when you see its ad- 
vertisements staring you in the face everywhere 
and find it lying under your fingers every time you 
purchase your daily paper or your MUSICAL 
CouRIER at a newsstand, you finally succumb to the 
irresistible pressure and pay your $1.50 for the 
ubiquitous book, in order to satisfy your curiosity 
and fortify your education in matters of the 
moment. Pictures of authors and the details of 
their daily life and habits are matched by the same 
kind of published material about musical per- 
formers. Extracts from books, given to whet the 
imagination of the reader, are like disc records of 
separate arias from operas, the excerpts stimulating 
the hearer’s desire to become acquainted with the 
complete performance of the artist. We know a 
semi-musical person who fell in love with Kreisler’s 
disc playing of Dvorak’s “Humoresque” and could 
not resist the temptation to go to a recital by that 
violinist. The affair began with a Handel sonata 
and continued with a Mozart concerto, after which 
our friend rushed out of the hall vowing he never 
would attend another concert. That was an un- 
usual case, however. Usually the reverse happens. 


Blowing the Horn of Plenty 


What we have in mind just now is the wonder- 
ing thought why American publishers of high class 
music do not use the “best seller” method of boom- 
ing their output and its composers. Tradition 
seems to confine the publishers to a pompous and 
pedestrian way of informing interested circles 
about the appearance of new works and composers. 
Doctors and lawyers have an idiotic professional 
rule that they must not advertise or otherwise call 
undue public attention to their ability or achieve- 
ments. .Publishers and some composers harbor the 
same antiquated and illogical hobby. They believe 
that merit is its own reward—and often it also is 
its sole reward. 

The public of its own accord does not go forth 
to seek new music any more than it goes forth to 
look for new books. If left to its own devices it 
would find its literature in the magazines and its 
tonal enjoyments in vivid jazz jingles and honeyed 
sentimental tunes. The publisher of popular music 
knows this well and never stops pushing his goods 
before the eyes and into the ears of his potential 
purchasers. Many a number that has started out 
as almost a failure until some enterprising and 
resourceful publisher began to “boost” and “plug” 
it finally wound up as a “best seller” running into 
editions of millions of copies. Cohan’s “Over 
There” is a striking example of that kind. 

If there is any good reason why the socalled 
“legitimate” publishers of music should not adver- 
tise their productions according to modern ap- 
proved methods of publicity, we cannot think of it. 
We know many songs and piano and fiddle pieces 
that sell to the extent of a few hundred copies 
each, which, if properly exploited, should run into 
the hundreds of thousands. To place such com- 





positions in a music store window, print their titles 
in a catalogue sent to professional musicians (who 
usually ask for free copies) and then wait for a 
popular success is a process so stupid and uncom- 
mercial that we cannot account for its continued 
retention by contemporary publishing houses. 
Composers themselves have awakened to this ab- 
surd state of affairs and have undertaken their own 
publicity campaigns, always with notable success 
where the quality of the featured works merited the 
prominent publishments. 

Now that some of the firms which used to be 
devoted exclusively to “popular” music have en- 
tered the higher field, begun to develop melody 
ballads of a kind suitable both to concert and home 
use, and started to call public attention to these 
songs in a manner as dignified as it is strikingly 
sensational, it is to be hoped that the more ancient 
even if not more honorable houses may arouse them- 
selves from their fifty years’ sleep and do full jus- 
tice to some of the good things they print and to 
the composers who create them. 


Yes; We Forgot “Favorite” 


A blasting epistle is this one, received on our 
vacation : 

Dear Sirk.—Your paper is certainly a complete dictionary 
of praising adjectives for your advertisers. You are an 
encyclopedia of compliments. I have been following it in 
the case of a certain artist. You have at various times 
called the artist in question “distinguished,” “celebrated,” 
“world-famous,” “illustrious,” “eminent,” “phenomenal,” 
“masterful,” “triumphant,” “overwhelming,” “irresistible,” 
and “all-conquering.” Honestly, now, have you over- 
looked a single term of tribute? Tell the truth for once, 
and shame, Yours for exactness, PJ 

) 


Rhyme and Rosin 


J. B. Van Deventer, of Joplin, Mo., presents us 
with the attached poem by his young pupil, Clyde 
McLemore : 

TO MY VIOLIN. 


Why so unresponsive, cold 
When I from thee would seek 
That healing balm-sweet comfort, 
Unto my soul so weak? 
Why, when I'm disconsolate 
And for contentment pine, 
Thou singest not to me 
With that matchless voice of thine? 


Then I'll woo thee, I will, woo thee 
With servile, patient devotion 
And sometimes will I win thee 
To share mine ev'ry emotion; 
And when burdened sore my soul 
Pours out itself to thee, 
Responsive, thou shalt sing 
Sublimest strains in sympathy. 
If Clyde will court the poetical muse as ardently 
as he promises to pay suit to his fiddle, all may 
be well in the end. 


Hammerstein’s Father to Oscar 


Play the fiddle? 
Tar-a-diddle ! 


Oscar to His Father 


That so, Pa? 

Well, ta, ta! 

The Dawn of Democracy 

One has read of the democratization of the for- 
mer German Royal Operas, and it should not be 
too difficult to imagine a scene something like this 
at an “Aida” dress rehearsal in Berlin these days: 

| Scene : the darkened interior of the Berlin Opera 
House. Principals, chorus, and orchestra in musi- 
cal make-up. | 

Stage Manager: “I beg your pardon, ladies and 
gentlemen, may I start the rehearsal ?” 

Tenor: “Don’t be in a hurry; I haven’t finished 
reading my morning paper.” 

Stage Manager: “Very well. Would the young 
men of the chorus mind taking their beer mugs off 
that moon. We couldn’t very well have a Nile 
scene with a beer-spotted moon.” 

Chorus (cries of “Shut up,” “Go chase yourself,” 
“Oh, give us a rest.”) 

Aida: “I’m not going to sit around here all morn- 
ing. I’ve got an appointment at the manicure.” 

Female Chorister: “Huh! I’m glad you have 
enough money to be manicured.” 

Aida (realizing her mistake): “Did I say mani- 
cure? I meant at the grocer’s.” 

Ramfis (to Stage Manager): “Say, what’s the 


idea of my pasting these silly whiskers on my face? - 


They make me look like Von Tirpitz.” 
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Stage Manager: “Tradition says that all Egyp- 
tian priests wore them.” 

Ramfis: “Tradition, eh? That’s what I think of 
tradition.” (Tears off whiskers. ) 

Chorus (follows example of Ramfis). 

Stage Manager: As you will, gentlemen. Now, 
where on earth is Amneris? We can’t begin with- 
out her.” 

The King: “She’s at the box office checking up 
the advance sale. Now that we’re on an equal shar- 
ing basis, we don’t purpose to let anyone put over 
anything on us.” 

Baritone (strolling in): “Just a word 

Stage Manager (to baritone): “You're not in 
‘Aida.’ What are you doing here? Will you please 
leave the stage?” 

Baritone (coolly): “You forget yourself. The 
stage belongs to all of us. I came around to tell 
you that I’m not going to appear in ‘Walkiire’ to- 
morrow.” 

Stage Manager: “Why not ?” 

Baritone: “Because I’m sick and tired of playing 
second to Siegmund. He kisses my wife, she gives 
me a sleeping potion and runs away with him. 
They have a child. I manage to punish him but 
Wotan clouts me over the “head and I have to die. 
Now, what kind of an idiot do you suppose the 
audience thinks me? Besides, the Sieglinde is the 
prettiest woman in the opera house and if there’s 
any kissing to be done I want my share.” 

Stage Manager (wearily): “All right. I'll have 
the municipal librettist make the necessary changes, 
but it will add to our expenses. Already we've had 
nearly two dozen librettos rewritten and reprinted. 
Suzuki now marries the Consul in ‘Butterfly.’ Elsa 
no longer is deserted by Lohengrin. Marguerite 
loves Faust as well as ever but much more wisely 
and no one finds out about them. Parsifal sings all 
the time in Act I instead of standing silent with his 
back to the audience for twenty minutes. Silvio 
sings ‘Vesta la giubba’ in ‘Pagliacci’ at every odd 
performance and Canio does it at the even ones. 
Rigoletto—” 

Amneris (entering and overhearing) ; “That re- 
minds me. I’ve been thinking that we'll have to 
make ‘Aida’ a Mormon opera and have Radames 
marry Aida and me, for I won't take a back seat 
for any colored girl. I pride myself that my per- 
sonal attractions are such—” 

Stage Manager; “It shall be done.’ 

Amonasro: “I suggest that the conductor cut out 
all the orchestral part before the curtain goes up 
on the Nile scene. It’s blamed cold for me to stand 
around half naked and wait.” 

Conductor: “I'll not change Verdi's score.” 

Amonasro: “Oho! You won’t? Comrades, you 
hear that? <A dictator, a militarist, a Junker, To 
the jail with him.” 

Chorus: “And we'll strike unless all that stuff is 
cut out which we have to sing three times when 
they ask Radames whether he’s guilty or something. 
The first time he’s asked we yell loud enough for 
him to hear and if he chooses not to answer that’s 
his own business.” 

Conductor (who has been seized and dragged 
toward the door): “I agree to make the changes 
Anything else?” 

Tenor: -“I wish to repeat ‘Celeste Aida’ in the 
last act if the house isn’t full when I do it in the 
first.” 

Conductor: “It shall be so.” 

Stage Manager: “Are we ready to commence ?” 

All; “Yes,” 

Tuba Player: “One minute. We're playing auc 
tion pinochle down here and we've got to finish this 
hand.” 

Conductor (after a due wait); “Now?” 

Messenger (enters): “General Von Hindenburg 
sent me to ask whether he could have two tickets 
for tonight ?” 

Stage Manager (loudly): “Tell him to go to 
hell.” 

Conductor (raps for order and rehearsal is on). 


Variationettes 


Now that the railroad employees have led the 
way, let the musicians petition for government 
ownership of a National Conservatory. 

2 ne 

Should the Government refuse, the music teach 
ers could go on strike and refuse to give lessons 
The ensuing frightful national panic may be better 
imagined than described. The infant mortality 
rate, however, would decrease strikingly. 

" 


Are the opera stars profiteering in their salaries ? 
, td 


These lines are being written at Saratoga, where 
Nahan Franko is conducting the Grand Union 
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Hotel concerts. Evidently he considers the war 
over, for the other evening we heard him give 
-pirited—and enthusiastically applauded—render- 
ings of “Tannhauser” and “Lohengrin” excerpts. 
Franko soon is to celebrate the golden jubilee an- 
niversary of his career as a musician, but he neither 
looks nor feels it. Forthcoming concerts at Sara- 
toga are by Anna Case, Sascha Jacobsen, and 
Margaret Matzenauer. 
az mne 
On the whole, however, the greatest attractions 
at the Spa are the song of the starting bugle and 
the rhythmic hoof beats of the horses. 
aeRe 
While Chopin’s “Minute” waltz really lasts a 
minute, every “Moment Musical” by ‘other com- 
posers takes much longer. 
nme 
The war has proved that a dead composer is not 
necessarily a good composer, 
nme 
Almost everything has a mission in life except those 
mission piano lamps.~—New York American, 
Le 


‘When a phonograph enters the door, often 
Caruso flies out through. the window,” paraphrases 
Izra, who adds; “At least, it is so in my apartment 
house,” 

nene 

Sousa and De Koven, who wrote new wedding 
marches for old, have much to answer for. The 
records show a noticeable increase in divorces for 
the half year ending july I, 

zn 8 

At Moundsville, W. Va., they are artistic and 
have true musical taste. Last week a negro was 
hanged there, and being a lover of the phonograph 
he was treated on his march to the gallows with 
dise performances of “Lord, | Am Coming,” and 
“Nearer, My God to Thee.” Surely nothing more 
delicately appropriate to the occasion could have 
been selected. 

eeRe*e 

Mary Garden's father was a professional bicycle 
rider and Geraldine Farrar’s paternal progenitor 
was a professional baseball player. Bourillon, the 
tenor, held the French cycling championship for 
years, and the crack baseballist, Strang, started a 
vocal career in Europe just before the outbreak of 
war. Dalmores, too, figured as a_ professional 
wheel expert. Spalding, the pioneer manufacturer 
of baseballs, is the sire of Albert, the famous vio- 
linist. What have the eugenical, psychic, and 
psychological gentry to say to this? 

aR 


Willy (at the Stadium): “What are they playing 
now ?” 

Nilly——‘The fifth symphony.” 

Willy—‘“Gee! I’m glad I missed the other four.” 

a 

Henry T. Finck tells interesting things in his 
Evening Post column about Offenbach and his in- 
teresting ways. For instance: “He played at 
private parties, at concerts, here, there, and every- 
where, and never failed to show his love for parody 
and eccentricity. He was fond of all kinds of 
trickery on his instrument, upon which he per- 
formed imitations of the violin, the hurdy-gurdy 
and various toy instruments, and he exploited to an 
inordinate degree a certain bagpipe effect, which in- 
variably provoked unbridled enthusiasm.” Then 
Mr. Finck adds satanically: “With such propensi- 
ties it was the most natural thing in the world that 
he should have become a composer of comic works 
for the stage.” 

Ree 

We are indebted to Mr. Finck also for unearth- 
ing from a book on the anatomy of the vocal 
organs, the attached definition of “the head voice 
that critics prate about so much :” 

The register of the head voice results from the arytenoid 
corones, which are approximated and thus leave only a 
limited space for the passage of air through the inter- 
ligamentous glottis. By this means a contraction takes 
place in the inter-arytenoid glottis when the inter-liga- 
mentous glottis is undergoing relaxation. 

It but remains for Caruso and Galli-Curci to find 
that out, in order to eonnan truly great singers. 

z 


Emil Oberhoffer, who will conduct at the Sta- 
dium tonight (Thursday) is not afraid to put the 
Strauss “Blue Danube” waltz on the same program 
with a Tschaikowsky symphony and Sibelius’ “Fin- 
‘andia.” He seems to have the peculiar notion that 
the general public ought to be given something it 
likes together with that which it feels it ought to 
like. 

mee, 

Of a French conductor who directed a particu- 

larly slow, dawdled matinee performance of De- 
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bussy’s “Afternoon of a Faun,” the critic of Figaro 
wrote not long ago: “The Faun was in great dan- 
ger of catching cold as the conductor kept him out 
until almost evening.” 
eeme*e 
Sometimes educational concerts educate chiefly 
those who give them. 
nner 
That tightening sound is the not so far off echo 
of the 1919-20 musical season starting to gird up its 
loins, 
nme 
‘Neither a motor that misses nor a pianist that 
misses has any right to appear in public. 
a 
Some of the singers who used to wrap the Ameri- 
can flag around themselves when they intoned “The 
Star Spangled Banner” or unwrap the French flag 
when they sounded the “Marseillaise” now are hard 
at work brushing up their repertoire of Schumann, 
Schubert, and Brahms. 
ems, 
Which reminds us that the Public Library steps 
are being used again as Public Library steps. 
neRe 
The postponement of the mammoth Gallo-De 
Segurola “Aida” at Sheepshead, owing to the strike 
on the Brooklyn Rapid Transit railway, led Gallo 
to say that he felt sure the trainmen quit work be- 
cause they wished to be at the performance. 
nee 


Hard luck, 
Dr. Muck. 
nme 

When all the schools have orchestras, we shall 
witness the spectacle of interscholastic musical 
games at which the double bass championship will 
be competed for as eagerly as supremacy in pole 
vaulting and facility on the flute will be at the same 
premium as speed in the hundred yard dash. The 
class historian will tell his story in a symphonic 
poem and the valedictorian will utter his farewell 
on the fiddle. , 

eRe 

The Nation asserted recently that drink will be 
supplanted by music, and as we are in a highly 
poetical mood today we embody the thought in a 
feeling stanza, to wit: 

Exit booze 

Enter muse, 

mR,” 

Also the Washington Herald is of the opinion 
that prohibition will help the tonal art, because 
people are bound to Have more money to spend for 
music lessons, concerts, and instruments. The 
Herald points out, furthermore, that music is “an- 
other means by which we can forget the material, 
for a time at least, but without intoxication as in 
the case of alcohol.” If “Tristan and Isolde,” or 
the “Pathétique,” or the Saint-Saéns violin con- 
certo, or “Petruchka,” merely is to make us forget 
the coal bill and send us home cold sober, we for 
one refuse to look to music for any such result. 

eaeRe*e 


One of the kings whose throne never is in danger 

is Sousa, monarch of the march. 
nere 

Mascagni Miller writes to inquire what has be- 
come of our old friend and contributor Siegfried 
O'Houlihan. He has patented a device that enables 
one to listen to restaurant music without hearing it, 
made a fortune, and lives luxuriously in retirement. 
However, we thank Mr. Miller for reminding us of 
S. O'H. and we shall endeavor to induce him to 
resume his correspondence to this column occa- 


sionally. 
ere 


A girlish Aida is almost as rare as a manly Faust. 
ee 


Puccini, and the world Puccinis with you; Bach 
and you Bach alone. 
eRe 
The worst stab Scarpia Scotti ever got from a 
star, was when Bonnie Mary, the two year old 
champion filly, failed to come under the wire first 
at Saratoga last Saturday, even though il baritono 
had his maximum bet on the equine miss, 
a 
The reason music critics and musical editors 
never can strike is oqenmee ey are overpaid, 


The person who speaks of “technique” when he 
means technic, and calls a piano a “pianoforte,” is 
the same individual who does not live in a house 
but resides in an edifice, does not stay at a hotel but 
sojourns in an hostelry, and always signs his letters, 
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“With asstrances of high esteem, most obediently 
your servant.” 


August 14, 


erme 

There are many malpractitioners among the Doc- 

tors of Music. 
nme 

And then, too, there is the kind of vocal culture 
that is malignant. 

2 8 

Strauss 

*Raus. LEONARD LIEBLING, 
ee el 

CADMAN FOUND TIME 

The White-Smith Company has just issued a 
small leaflet with excerpts from four of the latest 
songs of Charles Wakefield Cadman, and a com- 
plete list of the works of that composer issued by 
the Boston house. This list includes forty secular 
songs, seven vocal duets, two duet cycles, nineteen 
part songs and six song cycles. On the cover of 
the leaflet the statement is made that “Mr. Cad- 
man’s compositions are listed on more programs 
than those of any other American composer” and 
this is a statement which will hardly be disputed. 
The very fact that no less than seventy-four com- 
positions appear on the list of this one house is the 
most striking evidence that could be offered as to 
the value and popularity of Mr. Cadman’s work; 
incidentally his “Shanewis” had the honor of being 
the only American opera to live for more than one 
season in the repertory of the Metropolitan. We 
sincerely hope that it will figure again in next 
year’s repertory. 

It may be remarked, too, that Mr. Cadman has 
attained his present position of popularity entirely 
without outside assistance and without the help of 
any of the support and publication funds in aid of 
composers of which there is so much talk now- 
adays. The answer seems to be that a composer 
who will, as Cadman has, write music that artists 
want to perform and that the public wishes to 
hear, is not in need of any charity. He can earn 
his own rewards. The basic trouble with the 
schemes for charitable assistance to composers is 
that the promoters overlook the fact that music is 
made primarily to entertain and only secondarily 
to educate. 

Further, the contention of those who promote 
the appeals for such funds, that a composer cannot 
turn out works in the larger forms without having 
his time entirely to himself, is refuted by the ex- 
ample of Mr. Cadman. Besides all the smaller 
works listed in the White-Smith catalogue, and a 
goodly number in the catalogues of other pub- 
lishers, and while engaged at the same time in very 
extensive concert activities, he has produced his 
opera, the “Indian Suite” for orchestra, the trio 
and the piano sonata, also a number of other 
important works of which we know and which are 
still in manuscript. 
ecpiililianlne 


So Max Schillings was chosen with practical 
unanimity by the personnel of the Berlin Opera— 
formerly the royal affair—as the new director of 
the institution. Max is no “great shakes” as a 
composer but a pretty fair conductor. By virtue of 
his wife’s money, he is independently rich; and 
when he was director at Stuttgart, it was whispered 
that he turned his entire salary back into the 
pension fund for the personnel of the opera house. 
If that be true, is it not possible that some such 
arrangement, promised in advance, might account 
for the remarkable centering of electoral approval 
on him in Berlin? And what, has become of 
Sigmund von Hausegger, who used to be in Ham- 
burg? Not that we care, particularly, but, as the 
fellow said, “It makes conversation.” | Sigmund 
and Max and Richard Strauss, together with the 
late Max Reger and little Phillip Wolfram, of 
Heidelberg, used to he the inner circle that ran the 
politics of the Deutscher Tonkiinstler Verein, the 
most important association of musicians in Ger- 
many. They used to stand in a circle and’ pat each 
other on the back; also play each other’s works at 
every opportunity, which helped royalties quite a 
bit. How well we remember at a iestival of the D. 
T. V. in 1911, seeing Richard Strauss descend into 
the audience and, offering his arm to Camille Saint- 
Saéns, escort that venerable gentleman—who today 
would froth at the mouth at the very sight of 
Strauss—to the piano, where Camille (who was in 
full evening dress at an 11 A. M. concert, as is the 
Continental custom), folded up his white gloves, 
laid them on the instrument and sat down to play 
Liszt’s transcription of his own “Danse Macabre,” 
doing it very badly, indeed, but exceedingly well 
when you take into account the fact that he was 
seventy-six years old at the time. 
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RUGGIERO LEONCAVALLO 
DIES IN ITALY 


(Continued from page 5.) 

loomed like financial reefs in the broken sea of faces. 
Possibly Mr. Leoncavallo, who came here in darkness, saw 
a great light. If he did not, his vision is void of potency. 
When the performer presents a local assemblage a discom- 
forting spectacle of inadequacy upon his head, even though 
it wears a crown of European laurel, New York launches 
the awful curse of silence and neglect. The day before 
the composer sailed for home, however, his compatriots 
here gave him a dinner in the Astor vaults, and he said 
that night that he had been delighted with his reception in 
this country and was most grateful to the great American 
people. Boise City, Idaho, he said, had been especially 
enthusiastic.” 

In 1913 he came over again, quite without booming, and 
conducted some of his own works in California. A still 
later venture out of Italy took him to the London Hippo- 
drome, where he is said to have been paid nearly $5,000 a 
week for conducting condensed versions of some of his 
works, 

A writer summed up his work very succinctly in the 
following paragraph: “In operas of the type of ‘“Pagli- 
acci’ and ‘Zaza,’ his strong feeling for theatrical effect 
serves him well, but his sheer musical inspiration is singu- 
larly deficient, and his more pretentious works are hardly 
more than strings of ill-digested reminiscences.” 


Tamaki Miura Takes Porto Rico by Storm 


Tamaki Miura’s appearance with the Bracale Opera 
Company in Porto Rico marked the first engagement of a 
Japanese woman artist in that country, and therefore there 
was a great deal of curiosity surrounding her debut as to 
just how she would be received by the people. Her first 
performance was one of the greatest nights of her bril- 
liant career, for when she had finished her fine interpreta- 
tion of Butterfly there was no doubt that she had estab- 
lished herself as an idol in Porto Rico. The applause and 
sympathetic feeling between artist and audience were such 
that after the performance Mme. Miura cried with happi- 
ness. The critics acclaimed her as the most perfect But- 
terfly ever heard on the island. The demand for seats for 
her second appearance was such that an increase in price 
was made all over the house, the orchestra price being 
ten dollars; and even at these higher prices the house was 
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GEORGE EASTMAN, 

The millionaire kodak manufacturer, who is giving $3,500,000 to advance the cause of music 
in Rochester. At a dinner given by Mr. Eastman last week in Rochester to members of the 
National Association of the Motion Picture Industry, holding its convention there, Mr. 
Eastman made the formal announcement of his intention to establish a school of music in 
connection with the University of Rochester, the first news of which was given exclusively 
on the front page of the Musical Courier for February 20 last, and in further detail in 
subsequent articles. Mr. Eastman has purchased a site near the center of the city at a 
cost of $381,000, has provided $1,000,000 for the construction of the building and has 
endowed the school with $2,139,000. ‘he inclusion in the school building of a theater where 
the highest type of motion pictures will’ be shown, and the establishment, by the Chamber : 
of Commerce, of a symphony orchestra, with Arthur Alexander as its conductor, to be used = 

in connection with the theater and the school, have already been told in this paper. = 
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packed! When Mme. Miura goes on the streets, crowds 
of admirers are said to follow her about. 

Following the presentation of a letter from Secretary of 
War Baker to the Governor of Porto Rico, a royal recep- 
tion was given at the Governor’s palace. The latter and 
his staff also escorted the artist to the prison, where she 
sang for the prisoners. Incidentally, it was the first time 
in 400 years that a celebrated artist was permitted to do 
this, and the unfortunate people’s gratitude Mme. Miura 
will never forget. Her impresario, Adolpho Bracale, has 
complimented her upon being the greatest drawing card he 
has had in Porto Rico. 





OUR OWN SHERLOCK HOLMES 








Saw Mischa Elman with—looked like his sisters—at the 
final Columbia University band concert, August 8. 

Earle Tuckerman, the baritone, whom I saw recently at 
the Stadium, and said so, sends me this missive: “My 
dear Sherlock, Jr.—Your reference.to the color of my 
face at the Stadium Sunday évening—that was local color 
I’d been acquiring for Amonasro on Tuesday night—see? 
(Signed) Tuckerman.” “ 

On the Long Beach train on Saturday I saw Fery Lulek 
accompanied by a very attractive looking friend. 

Strolling along the sand, at the same place on the same 
day, I saw U. S. Kerr in his bathing suit evidently looking 
for somebody. How was the water, U. S. K.? 

At Thursday night’s Stadium concert when Namara 
was the soloist I spied quite a number of celebrities, 
among them Samuel. Gardner, Idelle Patterson, Mrs. 
Fountain, Dorothy Follis, Oliver Denton, Rafaelo Diaz, 
Frederick Grey, Armand Vecsey, Fery Lulek, Platon Brou- 
nofft, Rhea Silberta and party, Alma Clayburgh, Arturo 
Papalardo, and, of course, the popular soprano’s actor- 
husband, “Guy Bolton. It was interesting to observe in the 
audience two “would be” musicians who, through their 
opera glasses, never seemed to take their eyes from the 
singer; I must admit she was prettier than ever in that 
wonderful new creation of a gown she wore. 

Sunday’s Stadium concert also drew out a large number 
of musical stars, among them Lazar Samoiloff, Mrs. Foun- 
tain and Dorothy Follis. S. H. Jr. 
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I SEE THAT— 


Tamaki Miura has so taken the Porto Ricans by stofm 
that they follow her about the streets. 

Hanna Brocks-Oetteking is a champion of the Rosendale, 

Y., boy scouts. 

Mana-Zucca will appear at the Stadium on August 20, 

Georges Miquelle married Renee Longy in Boston. 

The Academy of St. Cecelia of Rome was founded by 
Pope Pius the Fifth in 1566. 

Emma Roberts is entertaining her family at Spring Lake. 

Mabel Garrison and Orville Harrold were heard in a 
performance of “Elisir d'Amour” at Ravinia Park by 
Oscar Saenger, who launched both artists upon their 
operatic Careers, 

Artur Bodanzky will take charge of the New Symphony 
rehearsals beginning September 10. 

John McCormack sang at Oscar Hammerstein's funeral 
last week. 

From 20,000 to 27,000 people attended each of the New 
York Military Band concerts at Columbia College. 

A tenth century nun, two queens and two duchesses are 
listed among the women composers of the world. 
Leopold Auer says that the number of home-trained artists 
would be increased through the Government's sup 

port of a chain of national schools of music. 

Percy Grainger is pleased with the “bouquet of talent” 
which came to study with him in Chicago. 

Clarence Eddy thinks “in art all national prejudices should 
be overcome and forgotten.” 

Herbert Witherspoon believes the time is near when 
America will not only train her own singers but for 
eign ones besides. 

Olive Nevin has some interesting ideas about press agent 
ing. 

Namara attracted an unusually large audience at the 
Stadium. 

The New York City public schools are preparing for a 
three months’ celebration of Peace and Americaniza- 
tion. 

Alfred Pochon’s little son died suddenly at Lake Placid 

Edwin Franko Goldman was presented with a silver service 
and a set of cuff links at the final Columbia concert 

Galli-Curci, McCormack and Alda have been engaged for 
the Euphony Society's series next season 

Povla Frijsh will have two appearances with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 

E. L. Bernays has opened a publicity bureau of his own 

Oscar Hammerstein bequeathed everything to his wife 

Judging from all indications Vanderpool’s “Values” will 
hold its popularity for some time to come 

Gabrilla Besanzoni will sing Pier Tirindelli’s songs next 
season, 

It is reported that Their Majesties, the King and Queen 
of Belgium, will be present at the opening performance 
of Wolff's “L’Oiseau Bleu” at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

Efforts are being exerted to secure Polacco as the artistic 
director of the New Orleans Cpera Company. 

It is said that Edvard Grieg’s widow had to sell her home 
owing to lack of means to keep it up 

Tilly Koenen has been booked to appear with the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra 

Sousa has been setting Canada wild 

Eight thousand colored musicians are actively engaged in 
the United States, and a large number of these have 
formed an association for the purpose of bringing 
about a higher artistic standard. 

Dan Beddoe will begin his activities at the Cincinnati Con 
servatory of Music on September 8 

The Sheepshead Bay performance of “Aida” will take 
place next Saturday evening 

Los Angeles is to have a fine new auditorium for het 
Symphony Orchestra 

John McCormack filled the Ocean Grove Auditorium last 
Sunday evening. 

Yvonne De Tréville has been entered in swimming 
match against her hostess, Mathilde Cottrelly, the 
actress, at Tuckerton, N. J. 

U. S. Kerr was the soloist at the Stadium two Fridays ago 

George Eastman has purchased the site, costing $381,000, 
for the erection of the new school of music to be con 
nected with the University of Rochester 

Calvé and Ysaye predicted a future for Caroline Curtiss, 

Alfredo Martino has published an instructive little book 
entitled “The Mechanism of the Human Voice.” 

Marvin Maazel is summering with his teacher, Leopold 
Godowsky. 

The Chicago Opera Association will produce Carpenter's 
ballet, “The Birthday of the Infanta.” 

Rumor has it that Caruso’s automobiles have also been 
commandeered by the Italian Government and he has 
been obliged to share the official rations with the rest 
of his home folks. 

Richard Strauss and Felix Weingartner have both been 
called to Vienna to conduct opera 

Stephen Foster is called America’s greatest writer of folk 
songs, despite an unbelievable story to the effect that 
he borrowed ideas from the Germans 


Leoncavallo, best known as composer of “Pagliacci,” 
passes away in his sixty-second year 

Alice Gentle triumphs in “Carmen” at Ravinia Park 
Opera. 


Julia Culp is coming in January. 

Dr. Fery Lulek gave 32,500 lessons in six and a half 
seasons, 

The Hungarian Bolshevists confiscated Jean Hubay’s en 
tire estate and filled his Budapest home with working- 
men in need of lodging. 
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MICHEL GUSIKOFF 


Concertmel 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, St. Louis, Mo. 


EDYTAH JENNINGS 


SOPRANO 


CONCERTS CHURCH ——OPERA 
773 Jefferson Ave.. Brooklyn, N. Y¥ Telephone 1844 Bushwick 


The American Tenor 
A L LAN rage 
Direction, KINGSBERY POSTER 

‘ 25 West 42nd St., Mew York 


EDNA THOMAS 


MEZZO 
Now In France 
American Concert Tour 1919-20 


KINGSBERY FOSTER, 25 West 42nd Street, New York City 


RALPH ERROLLE 


Lyric Tenor 
San Carlo Opera Co. Chicago Opera Association 
on tour with the Chicago Opera Sextette 
Now Booking 


For dates, address JULES DAIBER (Exclusive Mgt.) 
Aeolian Hall, N. Y. Mason & Hamlin Piane 


JULIA 


CLAUSSEN 


Mezzo-Soprano 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


Under Exclusive Management of 
Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 


BLITZ SCHOOL 
SIGHT SINGING 
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Solfeggio is the foundation of a musical 


education. 


Season opens early in October. 





Stupio: 834 CaRNecIE HALL, New York, 
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was brought to the musi- 
cians’ attention through the 


BEHNING PLAYER PLANO 


which the trade has named 
“An Artistic Triamph”’ 
Come in and try a Behning 
at our Wareroom, Madison 
Avenue at 40th Street, New 


York, or write to us for name 
of representative in your city. 





AGENTS ALL OVER THE UNITED 
STATES AND IN AUSTRALIA 
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Vahrah Hanbury brought to a successful close her engagement at Chautauqua, N. Y., 
“Judas Maccabeus,” Hadley’s “New Earth” and Rossini’s 
Miss Hanbury went from Chautauqua direct to Lake 
Hamlin, prior to ye opening of her season at an Aeolian Hall recital on October 20. 
Toronto Mendelssohn Choir at Chautauqua; 
(3) Miss Hanbury and Fanny Helner, accompanist, at Chautauqua; 


soprano roles in Handel's 
Symphony Orchestra. 


Fricker, conductor of the 


Vise Hanbury, and Fred Patton, baritone; 
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VAHRAH HANBURY MIXING 


WORK. 


PLEASURE WITH 


recently when she sang the 
“Stabat Mater,” with the New York 
Placid for continuous study with George 
(1) Vahrah Hanbury and H,. A. 
(2) Robert Quait, tenor, Ernest Hutchinson, pianist, 
(4) 


“Alone at Last.” 





Albert Riemenschneider’s Busy Season 


Albert Riemenschneider has spent a busy summer in 
teaching and filling concert engagements. In late June 
he played a program of organ music at the ag ny iven 
to the Ohio Music Teachers’ Association, by M FA 
Seiberling, at Stan-Hywet Hall, Akron, and in ae july 
he played two programs at the Methodist Centenary at 
Columbus. He-has been engaged to play at Chautauqua 
on August 18 and -19. 

Mr. Riemenschneider has been teaching a large number 
of pupils through the summer, both at his Cleveland studio 
and at the Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory at Berea, pupils 
having come from as great a distance as Buffalo to enjoy 
a summer of jntense study. Many of his organ pupils 
are filling church positions in Cleveland and nearby towns, 
During the coming winter there will again be a series of 
interesting recitals by pupils as there has been during 
previous winters. A résumé of last winter’s work shows, 
besides the general miscellaneous programs given by pupils 
from the various departments of the Baldwin-Wallace 
Conservatory, a list of seven organ and piano recitals, each 

one pupil without an assisting artist. Leona 
of Cleveland, performed a program of organ 
music containing, among others, Yon’s “Sonata Croma- 
tica,” Franck’s choral in A minor, and Widor’s “Andante 
Cantabile” (fourth symphony); she played a piano pro- 
gram containing Schumann’s sonata in G minor, op. 22, 
the “Allegro Maestoso,” from Chopin’s concerto in E 
minor, op. 11, and a group of shorter pieces by Chopin 
and Liszt. Miss Hilgen is organist at the Franklin Avenue 
Congregational Church, of Cleveland. 

Martha Brechbill, of Trauger, Pa., also gave both a piano 
and organ recital, the former containing the “Harmonious 
Blacksmith” and gavotte by Handel, Beethoven’s sonata in 
E flat, op. 27, No. 1, and other pieces by Schumann, Men- 
delssohn and Debussy. Her organ ork program con- 
tained Bach’s prelude and fugue in G, J. H. Rogers’ first 
suite, and shorter pieces by prominent American com- 
posers. Gladys Locke, of Olmstead Falls, Ohio, gave a 
piano recital ranging from Chopin’s sonata in B flat minor, 
op. 35, through his two etudes, op. 25, Nos. 2 and 4, his 
berceuse, op. 57, Liszt’s arrangement of the “Maiden’s 
Wish” and of Alabieff’s “Nightingale,” MacDowell’s “Moto 
Perpetuo,” op. 46, No. 2, and concert: study, op. 36, to 
Rubinstein’s concerto in D minor. Wayne Frary, of Bur- 
bank, Ohio, gave two recitals—one on the organ and the 
other on the piano; the organ program consisted of J. H. 
Rogers’ sonata in E minor, Bach's fugue a la gigue, and 
compositions of Stebbins, Federlein and d’Evry, while his 
piano program read as follows: Grieg’s sonata, op. 7; five 
concert etudes (Chopin’s etudes in C major, op. 10, No. 7, 
and the one in A flat, op. 25, No. 1; Arensky etude in F 
sharp, Pachulski etude in G flat and the Rubinstein ‘ ‘Stac- 
cato Etude” in C), and the “Molto Allegro con Fusco,” 
from Mendelssohn’s concerto in G minor. Mr. Frary has 
been directing the music of the Congregational Church at 
Medina, Ohio, and during his teacher’s vacation during 


Hilgen, 


August will substitute as organist for Mr. Riemenschneider 
at the Euclid Avenue Baptist Church. At the end of the 
winter season Mr. Riemenschneider presented four of his 
pupils in one program in the ballroom of the Statler Hotel, 
Cleveland. Those participating were Misses Hilgen and 
Locke, Mr. Frary and Georgia Hill, of Dover, Ohio. 
The performances at all of these recitals were far above 
the average pupils’ recitals and showed talent and work 
of a high order. 
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Résumé of Three Niessen-Stone Pupils’ Concerts 


Mme. Niessen-Stone presented her advanced pupils in 
three very enjoyable recitals last season; the first of these 
occurred on March 4 and introduced a program consisting 
entirely of songs published by G. Schirmer. Those ap- 
pearing on the program included: Frieda Rochen, Meta 
Lurie, Bernhard Friedman, Frances Parker, Margaret 
Hussar, Grace Foster, Lillian Cutler, Gloria Perles, Elsa 
Gardner and Agnes Robinson. The composers represent- 
ed were, Louis A. Coerne, Emma Ashford, Reginald De 
Koven, Alexander Rihm, Mana-Zucca, Christiaan Kriens, 
Daniel Gregory Mason, John Alden Carpenter, Mary 
Turner Salter, J. Bertram Fox, Harriet Ware, Bryceson 
Treharne, Oley Speaks, Emilie Frances Bauer, Sidney 
Homer. 

The second concert on March 18, held at Chalif Hall, 
where all three events took place, presented compositions 
published by Huntzinger & Dilworth, written by the follow- 
ing: Louis Koemmenich, H. Gilberte, John P. Scott, G. 
O’Hara, Florence Turner Maley, C, Linn-Seiler, F. Harling, 
Mark Andrews, Alexander Russell, Fay Foster, Francis 
Moore, William Lester, W. Stickles, Alexander Rihm and 
F. P. Gere. Those who sang were: Ellie Hope Ander- 
son, Margaret Hussar, Gloria Perles, Bernhard Friedman, 
Grace Foster, Lillian Cutler, Agnes Robinson, Frieda 
Rochen, George Dale, Anna Halpern, Elsa Gardner and 
Frances Parker. 

Some compositions published by J. Fischer & Brother 
were heard at the thitd and last concert on March 20. 
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Among the composers were: R. Sinnhold, Bryceson Tre- 
harne, Alfred J. Silver, James P. Dunn, Alice M. Shaw, 
Oscar E. Schminke, Cecil Forsyth, Giuseppe Ferrata, 
Claude Warford, H. Gruender, A. Walter Kramer, Fay 
Foster. Those appearing on the program included Frances 
Parker, Lillian Cutler, Frieda Rochen, George Dale, Grace 
Foster, Elsa Gardner, Gloria Perles, Bernhard Friedman, 
Agnes Robinson, Margaret Hussar, Anna Halpern. 

At all three concerts the young singers acquitted them- 
selves with distinction and reflected much credit upon the 
ability of Mme, Niessen-Stone as a teacher and coach. 


New Symphony Begins Soon 


Artur Bodanzky, leader of the New Symphony Orches- 
tra, who joined the muscial colony at Seal Harbor, Me., 
several weeks ago, a resort favored specially, it would 
seem, by wielders of the baton, is expected in New York 
about September 1. He will then take charge of the New 
Symphony Orchestra rehearsals. They are scheduled to 
begin September 10. 

Among Mr. Bodanzky’s trunks, when he left the city, 
were several boxes of orchestral scores, from which he 
proposed to select the programs for the ten pairs of con- 
certs promised by this latest symphonic organization for 
the season to come. But Mr. Bodanzky has given no clue 
as to any novelties he has in mind, limiting himself to 
the statement that he will present music of various periods 
and nationalities and preserve a fair balance between mod- 
ern and classical compositions. 

Before his departure, it appears, Mr. Bodanzky held 
daily auditions in the Metropolitan Opera House in order 
to pass judgment on the eligibility of musicians aspiring to 
become members of the Musicians’ New Orchestra Society, 
from which organization the personnel of the orchestra is 
chosen. These auditions, it is contended, exposed the 
absurdity of the claim that the already existing orchestras 
had exhausted the first class material to be found in this 
city. Nearly five hundred men, it is said, played for Mr. 
Bodanzky, and out of that number a great many more 
than were actually accepted could have been drawn into 
the ranks of the organization if the membership of the 
Musicians’ New Orchestra Society had not been limited 
strictly to two hundred. 

Arkady Bourstin was made concertmaster of the or- 
chestra and Alberto Bachmann, another violinist of high 
standing, his deskmate. Other distinguished members of 
the band are Henri Leroy, clarinet; Dominick Caputo, 
horn; Daniel Maquarre, flute; Theodore Fishberg, viola ; 
Beniamin Kohon, bassoon;. Cornelius Van Vliet, cellist; 
Attilio Marchetti, oboe and English horn; Charles Wenzel 
cello, and Nicholas Garagusi, violin. 

The backers of the New Symphony feel assured now that 
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the quality of the orchestra will fully equal, if not surpass, 
that of other organizations. Moreover, they have the ut- 
most faith in Mr. Bodanzky, whose unquestioned musi- 
cianship, combined with his inspiring personality, magne- 
tism and skill, put him in the forefront of his profession. 
The soloists already engaged for the New Symphony 
Orchestra’s series of concerts include Guiomar Novaes, 
F ritz Kreisler, Serge Rachmaninoff, Harold Bauer, Jacques 
Thibaud, Leopold Godowsky and Heinrich Gebhardt. 


Manager Thiele in New York 


_ A. F. Thiele, manager of the Cincinnati Orchestra, was 
in New York for a few days this week and paid the 
MusicaL Courter a visit. Mr, Thiele confirmed the re- 
ports that his organization had never had such a success- 
ful season from every standpoint as the last one, under 
the leadership of Eugene Ysaye, and is looking forward to 
an even better one next winter. As already announced, 
the Cincinnati Orchestra is coming to New York for two 
concerts in November, one at Carnegie Hall and one at 
the Hippodrome, when the metropolis will have the first 
opportunity of seeing the famous Belgian master in his 
role of conductor. There have been so many demands for 
appearances of the Cincinnati organization and its distin 
guished conductor on the road next season that the man- 
agement already has been obliged to decline several out of 
town engagements, 


John Campbell Back Again 


During the time that our country was engaged in the 
war, John Campbell, tenor, confined his time to further 
perfection of his art in preparation for the operatic field. 
Now, however, it has been announced that he will again 
re-enter the field. Mr. Campbell is a member of the So- 
ciety of American Singers and also of the Aborn Opera 
Company. 


Bernays Opens Publicity Office 


E. L. Bernays, at one time connected with the Russian 
3allet and the Metropolitan Musical Bureau, and during 
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YVONNE DE TREVILLBE, 
The well known coloratura soprano, who after two years of 
complete devotion to strenuous war work, will reappear next 
season in a new costume song recital with assisting artis’s. 
Mme De Tréville is spending the month of Auguat with 
Mathilde Cottrelly, at Tuckerton, N. J., where she has been 
entered in a swimming match with the latter, a recognized 
actress, 





the war employed by the Bureau of Public Information 
has opened publicity offices of his own at 19 East Forty 
eighth street, New York. 
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Monpay, AvuGuUSsT 4. 


The Stadium program on Monday evening, August 4, 
was fittingly titled “Symphony Night,” and, in addition 
to an excellent program contributed by the Stadium Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Arnold Volpe, conductor, a good sized 
audience had the pleasure of listening to John Powell, 
one of the best concert pianists that New Yorkers have 
heard this year, 

Mozart's “Magic Flute” overture opened the program, 
and after a fine rendition there followed Schubert's C 
major symphony, No. 7, Conductor Volpe being called 
back numerous times at its close to acknowledge the loud 
applause, 

Part II opened with Moussorgsky’s symphonic poem, 
“A Night on the Bald Mountain,” and as a final orches- 
tral number Tschaikowsky’s “Romeo and Juliet” over- 
ture was played, 

Mr. Powell's contribution was the “Rhapsodie Negre” 
of his own, which proved to be a cleverly conceived and 
most interesting number, So well liked wag his selection 
that the artist was obliged to bow numerous times, finally 
adding an encore. Still anxious for more, the atidience 
insisted and insisted until the pianist returned to the 
piano again for a second encore. That his popularity has 
grown tremendously there can be no doubt after this per- 
formance, and his simplicity of manner as well as his de- 
lightful interpretations deserved the unusual enthusiasm 
which he created, 

Needless to say, the work of the orchestra under Mr, 
Volpe's baton was all that could be hoped for, and the 
conductor and his men were obliged to share no little 
part of the evening's honors. 


Tuespay, AUGUST §. 


“Aida” in concert form was presented in the Great Hall 
of the College of the City of New York on Tuesday even- 
ing, August 5, with the following soloists: M. Horodas as 
the King, Lillian Eubank (Amneris), Olga Carrara 
(Aida), Penest Davis (Radames), Nicholas Zan (Ramfis) 
and Earle Tuckerman (Amonasro), ; 

While the absence of scenery was a disappointment to 
many, the opera was satisfactorily rendered. Arnold 
Volpe conducted the Stadium Symphony Orchestra, and 
William Tyroler had charge of the chorus from the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, 

The outstanding artists were Olga Carrara and Ernest 
Davis. Mr. Davis’ beautiful voice gained for him much 
well deserved applause. Mme. Carrara scored a decided 
success. ‘ This artist has been heard in New York before, 
on April 4, 1916 (American debut), in Carnegie Hall, and 
on March 2, 1918, in Aeolian Hall, when she created an 
unusually favorable impression. Mme, Carrara’s voice is 
a lyric-dramatic soprano of excellent quality, While the 
opera was presented smoothly, the orchestra at times 
played too loud, drowning out the soloists, and in some 
instances the chorus as well. 


Wepnespay, Avucust 6. 


Henry Hadley made his third appearance as guest con- 
ductor of the Stadium Symphony Orchestra at the concert 
given on Wednesday evening, August 6, Although rain 
was falling steadily, an audience of good size gathered in 
the College of the City of New York hall and made up 
for what it lacked in numbers in the enthusiasm for Mr, 
Hadley’s work. 

This eminent American composer conducted first the 
“Leonore” overture, No, 3 (Beethoven) ; it was splendidly 
performed and called for an encore, which was MacDow- 
ell’s “To a Wild Rose.” Schubert's “Unfinished” symphony 
came next and was also encored. An inspiring rendition 
of the prelude and “Love Death,” from “Tristan .and 
Isolde” (Wagner), closed the first part of the program 

The second part was made up of Mr, Hadley’s own com- 
positions, except for the “Care Nome” aria from “Rigo- 
letto” (Verdi), sung - | Della Baker, soprano. Miss Baker 
repeated the success that was hers at a previous Stadium 
engagement and proved herself to be a soprano of consid- 
erable attainment. For an encore, “The Last Rose of 
Summer” was impressively given. 

Mr. Hadley’s overture, “Herod”; a rhapsody, “The Cul- 
prit Fay,” and “Ballet of the Flowers,” suite No. 2, claimed 
a great amount of interest. They were skillfully executed, 
the effects being clearly brought out. There is well deyel- 
oped depth and power in the overture, while the imagina- 
tive “The Culprit Fay” captivates with its representation 
of fairy life. The six tone poems in the flower. ballet have 
abundant melody of a charming sort. That the audience 
appreciated and enjoyed Mr, Hadley’s worthy music was 
very evident and he was given a hearty reception. 


Tuurspay, AuGust 7. 


An audience of excellent proportions greeted Mar- 
guerite Namara, the soloist at the Thursday evening con- 
cert at the Stadium. The attractive young artist, who is 


very popular with New York music lovers, was given a 
warm reception on her appearance. She had elected the 
“Ah, fors’ é lai” aria from “Traviata” for her contribution 
to the program, and a very happy choice it proved to be. 
In it her lovely, colorful soprano voice was heard to par- 
ticular advantage, her top notes ringing out with absolute 
clarity and certainty. At the conclusion her audience ap- 
plauded her so heartily again that she gave two encores, 
first the “Manon” gavotte, to the accompaniment of the 
orchestra, and then “Annie Laurie,” to her own piano ac- 
companiment. 

The feature of the orchestral numbers was the Tschai- 
kowsky fourth symphony, which was given a fine reading 
by Conductor Volpe and his men. Other selections in- 
cluded overture, “Benvenuto Cellini,” Berlioz; symphonic 
poem, “Ultava,” Smetana; “Invitation to the Dance,” 
Weber, and “Ride of the Valkyries,” Wagner. There 
were also several additional numbers. 


Fripay, Aucust 8. 


Sada Cowen, pianist; Dicie Howell, soprano, and Mar- 
tin Richardson, tenor, were the three soloists represented 
on the Stadium program Friday evening, August 8, and 
who assisted Conductor Volpe and the Stadium Sym- 
phony Orchestra in entertaining the large audience with 
an unusually delightful program. 

The first number was a fine rendition of Thomas’ over- 
ture, “Mignon,” after which was played the fantasie from 
“Pagliacci,” by Leoncavallo, whose death the whole world 
is now mourning. Sada Cowen contributed the Liszt 
“Hungarian Fantasie.” It was very brilliantly performed 
and the pianist took a well deserved encore. Then the 
orchestra added the overture from Rossini’s “William 
Tell.” 

Dicie Howell was warmly applauded following her aria 
from Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba”; she was in excellent 
voice and interpreted her number splendidly. Conductor 
Volpe then offered two intermezzi of Wolf-Ferrari’s 
“Jewels of the Madonna,” after which Martin Richardson 
contributed an aria from “Bohéme.” The program closed 
with the ballet music from Gounod’s “Faust” superbly 
played by the orchestra. 


Saturpay, AuGuST 9. 


“Popular” night saw one of the largest audiences of the 
season gathered in the Stadium. The attendance this year 
has shown a most gratifying increase. It is no secret that 
receipts have been over twice those of last year and the 
guarantors are greatly encouraged to proceed again next 
season, The soloists of the evening were Cantor Bernard 
Woolff, who made a tremendous hit with his rendition of 
the Yiddish number, “Habein Yakir li esrajim,” which he 
followed with “E lucevan le stelle,” from “Tosca,” Cantor 
Woolff has an excellent tenor voice and a thorough knowl- 
edge of how to use it. To judge from his instantaneous 
and striking success, he would have no difficulty in making 
a name for himself in the concert field, should he so wish. 
Jean Barondess, soprano, displayed a good quality of voice 
in the familiar aria from Massenet’s “Herodiade.” 

The orchestral novelty of the program was a suite, 
“Palestine,” by Platon Brounoff, made up of four num- 
bers called “The Entrance to Jerusalem,” “On the Ruins 
of the Temple,” “Prayer on the Jordan” and “Torchlight 
Dance and Festival”; this is agreeable, melodious music, 
not very deep or heavy, but satisfactorily orchestrated and 
pleasant to fisten to, especially the final number. There 
was ample applause at the end of the very satisfactory 
reading given the work by Conductor Volpe, and the com- 
poser bowed his acknowledgments. Bright lights of the 
balance of the program included Suppé’s “Light Cavalry” 
overture and two of the Ippolitoff-Ivanoff “Caucasian 
Sketches.” 

Sunpay, Avucust 10. 


One of the largest audiences of the season’s entire 
series attended the Sunday evening concert, at which Ar- 
thur Middleton, bass; Vivian Holt, soprano, and Ernest 
Davis, tenor, were the soloists. The orchestral numbers, 


which were happily chosen, included: Overture, “Ruy” ''’ 


Blas,” Mendelssohn; the ever popular “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” fantasie, Mascagni; the Delibes ballet suite, “Syl- 
via”; the “Leonore” overture, Beethoven; the Liszt sixth 
rhapsodie, and “Marche Tzigane,” Lacome. These num- 
bers gave unbounded pleasure to the responsive audience 
—so much so, in fact, that two or three additional num- 
bers, one of which was the “Ave Maria,” had to be given. 

Mr. Middleton, in the pink of vocal condition, sang the 
“Largo al Factotum” from Rossini’s “Barber of Seville” 
with his usual artistry, and came in for a large share of 
the evening’s honors. The audience, not being satisfied 
with continued reappearances, refused to let him depart 
without an encore, which finally came in the prologue 
from “Pagliacci.” This went equally as well with the 
spellbound hearers, who could have listened to added num- 
bers if they had been forthcoming. In every possible 
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manner did the basso live up to the excellent standard 
he has set for himself. 

Miss Holt sang the “Depuis le Jour” aria from Char- 
pentier’s “Louise” and displayed a rano voice of a 
pleasant quality, which she had no difficulty in using ef- 
fectively. In the beginning, perhaps through nervousness, 
she sang a little off pitch, but this she remedied before 
the end of her aria. She was called upon, also, for an 
encore. _ Z 

Mr. Davis, who is not a stranger to Stadium audiences, 
selected for his solo the “Parmi veder le lagrime” aria 
from Verdi’s “Rigoletto.” His rendition was well re- 
ceived by the audience, who recognized the splendid qual- 
ity of his voice, its range and his style of interpretation, 
The applause manifested bespoke this fact very clearly. 


COLUMBIA BAND CONCERTS 
END IN BLAZE OF GLORY 


Huge Audiences Crowd University Green Up to the 
Very End—Patrons, Too, Delighted—Conductor 
Goldman Presented with Silver Service 
TWENTY-rIGHTH CONCERT, AuGusT 4. 

The final Monday evening’s concert, given by the New 
York Military Band, was attended by an enormous audi- 
ence which listened with genuine interest to the excellent 
program. One of the most notable features of the series 
of concerts has been the atmosphere of deep appreciation 
of the music. Another is the remarkable ability of Edwin 
Franko Goldman, who conducts the band. He has made 
the concerts an overwhelming success, the like of which 

has never been excelled in New York City. 

At the twenty-eighth concert the fact was revealed that 
the personnel of the band contains more than virtuosity 
in playing instruments, for two members of the organiza- 
tion appeared on the program as composers and conducted 
their own works. They were Adolf Fink, whose “Festival 
March” proved a thoroughly enjoyable number, and Mau- 
rice Benavente contgibuted a melodious “Valse Seduisante” 
and berceuse which were also -very favorably received. 

“When the Boys Come Home,” by Speaks, was sung as 
a solo by Isabel Irving, soprano, in a decidedly effective 
manner, She was insistently recalled, giving much pleas- 
ure with her rendition of “Knnie Laurie.” 

The orchestra offered as request numbers the “Mignon” 
overture, Thomas; excerpts from “I! Trovatore,” Verdi; 
“Polish Dance,” Scharwenka 3 excerpts from “The 
Mikado,” Sullivan, and “Reminiscences of Ireland,” God- 
frey, to which three extras were added. 


TWENTY-NINTH Concert, AUGust 6. 


The twenty-ninth concert of the season by the New 
York Military Band, Edwin Franko Goldman, conductor, 
was given in the gymnasium of the university on Wednes- 
day evening, August 6, when Mr. Goldman presented an- 
other “request” program consisting of the march “Anni- 
versary” (Saenger); overture, “Poet and Peasant” 
(Suppe); “Humoresque” (Dvorak); procession of the 
Knights of the Holy Grail, from “Parsifal” (Wagner) ; 
cornet solo, “The Lost Chord” (Sullivan) ; waltz, “Tout 
Paris” (Waldteufel), and Tschaikowsky’s overture, “Solen- 
nelle 1812.” Despite the inclement weather a very large 
and enthusiastic audience attended, bestowing much ap- 
plause on Mr. Goldman and recalling him many times 
after each number, 

Aside from the opening march, “Anniversary” (Saenger), 
which was conducted by the composer, Mr. Goldman 
directed the band with his accustomed intelligence and 
spirit, 

Community singing was indulged in for the last time this 
season. Thousands of patrons have attended the com- 
munity sings every Wednesday evening throughout the 
summer and have found great pleasure in the semi-social 
atmosphere which they created. 


THIRTIETH AND Finat Concert, Aucust 8. 


On Friday evening, August 8, the thirtieth and last con- 
cert of the season by the New York Military Band, Ed- 
win Franko Goldman, conductor, was given on the Green 
at Columbia University, New York, Mr. Goldman receiv- 
ing an ovation on entering the platform. It was through 
the indefatigable efforts of Conductor Goldman that this 
series of concerts was established, and the many thou- 
sands of interested listeners who attended this and other 
concerts of the series bg ws it an opportune time to 
give an outward show of their appreciation to the man 
and musicians who gave them so much pleasure during 
the season. Never before in the history of summer con- 
certs has a band been able to secure and retain such a 
strong hold on the public. 

Mr. Goldman not only engaged the best musicians obtain- 
able, but produced many selections never before attempted 
by a military band. He is an idealist, who strives to give 
the best at all times, and his success in doing this has 
long been recognized. 

During the past ten weeks Mr. Goldman revealed his 
extraordinary talent in rendering programs of standard 
works in a manner to arouse genuine enthusiasm, and 
demonstrated in a surprising way that artistic effects 
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can be produced by a military 
band. Those who attended 
these concerts last season and 
this summer noticed the ever 
increasing number of inter- 
ested listeners, which, from a 
modest beginning, grew to 
enormous size, 

The program for this con- 
cert contained “ “request” 
numbers only, comprising 
march, “Eagle Eyes” (Gold- 
man); overture, “Tannhau- 
ser” (Wagner); “To a Wild 
Rose” (MacDowell) ; “Irish,” 
from six silhouettes (Had- 
ley) ; tone poem, “Finlandia” 
(Sibelius) ; cornet solo, “In- 
flammatus” (Rossini) ; waltz, 
“Vienna Beauties” (Ziehrer), 
and introduction to Act III 
and bridal chorus “Lohen- 
grin” (Wagner). Detailed 
accounts of Mr. Goldman's 
interpretation of these works 
have appeared in the columns 
of the MusicaL Courter, and 
so no ‘further comment is 
hecessary. Suffice it to say, 
however, that Mr. Goldman 
brought out every minute de- 
tail of the compositions ac- 
cording to the ideas of the 
respective composers, 

At the conclusion of the 
third number Commissioner 
Jonathan C. Day, in behalf 
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MANA-ZUCCA WEEK-ENDING AT 
WOODMERE, L. I. 





Even though Mana-Zucca’s mid- 
dle name is “Work” and the 
gifted American composer dis- 
likes vacations, her friends re- 
cently prevailed upon her to 
cast her music to the winds for 
a few days and join them for an 
outing at Woodmere, where 
Miss Zucca really did enjoy a 
bit of relawation. The snapshot 
above shows her with ©. A. 
Jacobs and “Bunny” about to 
take her morning canter, (and 
below) out for a spin; (right) 
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of the subscribers, presented 
Mr. Goldman with a beauti- 
ful silver service. He was 
also remembered by the 


applauding an 
speaker. 


anti-composer 








members of the band, who 
presented him with a set of gold cuff links set with 
sapphires. 


Sir Henry Heyman Entertains Rachmaninoff 


Sergei Rachmaninoff was the guest of honor recently 
at a luncheon given to him by Sir Henry Heyman at the 
Bohemian Club in San Francisco. Sir Henry is famous 
for his luncheons and dinners to artists visiting in San 
Francisco, but the Rachmaninoff occasion was considered 
by those present to have been the most interesting ever 
arranged by the resourceful host. An account of the 
Rachmaninoff dinner has it: 

“The great California poet, George Sterling, read a 
sonnet written for the occasion in honor of the guest of 
honor. A cartoon embodying in a clever and original 
manner the spirit of the affair was signed by all the 
guests, and presented to the great pianist-composer. And 
a courtesy card for three months was extended to him by 
Warren S. Palmer, president of the club, who stated that 
this marked privilege had been given at the request of 
Sir Henry. 

“The big oval table in the Red Room was set for thirty 
guests, and was tastefully decorated with American 
Beauties by George E. Holl, a young San Francisco artist. 

“‘T am exceedingly happy,’ said Sir Henry Heyman, 
when his guests were assembled, ‘to find myself surround- 
ed by so many good friends, and I take great pleasure in 
greeting you all with a most cordial welcome. But to 
my distinguished guest of honor I beg to extend the very 
heartiest welcome of which I am capable. 

“‘T am indeed fortunate and happy beyond expression 
in being permitted to enjoy the privilege and honor of 
showing a bit of hospitality, and paying homage, slight as 
it may be, to you, Mr. Rachmaninoff, whom the entire 
world has already, long ago, not only recognized and pro- 
claimed as one of its greatest musicians, but also crowned 
with the laurels of genius. 

“‘My friends, assembled here today, rejoice with me 
in having you with us, and we all deeply appreciate your 
genial company. And now, good friends, I beg of you all 
to rise, lift your glasses, and join with me in drinking to 
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the continued good health, happiness and welfare of the 
great master-musician, Sergei Vessilievich Rachmaninoff !’ 

“President Palmer thereupon welcomed Mr. Rachmani- 
noff to Bohemia, concluding a very graceful speech by 
presenting the three months’ membership card. 

“‘Great minds in many ages,’ said Mr. Palmer, ‘have 
endeavored to give the world a universal language, but 
today, as throughout the ages, there is but one mode of 
expression which all can understand, and that is music. 
You, Mr. Rachmaninoff, speak that universal language, 
and you speak it to the universal heart of mankind.’ 

“George Sterling read, with great effect, the following 
exquisite sonnet, which made a profound impression: 


TO RACHMANINOFF 


As one who dreamt might hear in choral flight 
A seraph chanting of eternal things, 

And with melodious, Aeolian wings. 

Sowing with silver the transmuted night— 
Even as such a ane we feel the might 

And marvel of your deep impassionings: 

We stand as one to whom the darkness brings 
Mysterious music from a starry height. 

In your vast chords are met our wildest dreams— 
All memories of beauty and all gleams 

Of loveliness that yet shall haunt the heart. 
You echo, as no voice since Time began 

And earthly wings essayed, the heavens of Art, 
The mourning of archangels and of man. 

“Edward F. O’Day made a humorous address, Alfred 
Hertz paid a graceful tribute to Rachmaninoff’s works, 
Richard M. Hotaling spoke ‘as a musical layman,’ Joseph 
S. Thompson presented the autographed cartoon made by 
Pedro Lemos and L, P. Latimer, Charles Bulotti and 
Austin W. Sperry sang, and Edward Schlossberg played 
the piano. 

“The guests of Sir Henry, at the memorable luncheon 
were: Sergei Rachmaninoff, Warren S. Palmer, William 
H. Crocker, Judge Max C. Sloss, Alfred Holman, Ira S. 
Lillick, Fred L. Berry, Robert C. Newell, Pierre Douillet, 
Charles Bulotti, Harris C. Allen, Austin W. Sperry, Albert 
Elkus, Edward Schlossberg, Richard M. Hotaling, Do- 
menico Brescia, Horace Britt, Edward H. Benjamin, Ar- 
thur Farwell, George Sterling, William H. Smith, Jr., Ed- 
ward F. Schneider, Edward F. O’Day, John B. Farish, 
J. B. Levison, E. D. Beylard, Alfred Hertz, John 
McKee and Joseph S. Thompson. 


Carl Denton Visits New York 


Carl Denton; conductor of the Portland (Ore.) Sym- 
phony Orchestra last year and re-engaged for the coming 
season, is visiting New York this week on a combined 
business and pleasure trip. Mr. Denton is seeking numbers 
for his next season’s programs and in furtherance of this 
purpose has been visiting the New York publishers. Be- 
fore returning home he will visit Boston with the same 
object in mind. 

Under Mr. Denton's leadership the orchestra had a most 
successful season, and with new and substantial guarantees 
promised by the business men of Portland, the best year 
ever, with an enlarged orchestra and increased number of 
concerts, is anticipated the coming winter. 


Howard McKinney’s Songs Accepted 
J. Fischer & Brother have accepted for publication the 
following songs by Howard D. McKinney: suite from 
“Peacock Pie” (an introduction, “Hide and Seek,” “The 
Cupboard” and “The Little Old Cupid”), which is dedi- 
cated to Mabel Garrison, and “Home, Sweet June,” dedi- 
cated to Cora Remington. 


Hamblen Gone to England 


Bernard Hamblen, song writer, sailed last week on a 


trip to England, where he will remain for some time, re- 
turning early in the fall to take up his professional work 
here again. 
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GHICAGO OPERA TO PRODUCE 


CARPENTER’S BALLET, “THE 
BIRTHDAY OF THE INFANTA” 


College and Conservatory News—Musical Notes 
Chicago Opera 
has completed  ar- 


August 6, 1919.—The 


Chicago, IL, 
that it 


Association announces 
rangements with John Alden Carpenter for the 
production of his ballet, “The Birthday of the In- 
tanta.” Contracts have been signed with Robert Edmond 
Jones for the scenery, costumes and properties, and Adolf 
Bolm, whose connection with the Russian Ballet will be 
remembered. Mr, Bolm will stage the ballet and will 
probably appear in it personally. 

Pavley and Oukrainsky, the gifted premiere danseurs 
of the Chicago Opera, announce that they will have as 
assisting artists next winter Miles, Ludmilla and Ledova, 
premiere classical dancers; Miles. Arnold and Nemeroff, 
premiere character dancers, and Miles, Pfeil and Grennell. 

Cuicaco Musicat Coititece News, 

Of the guest teachers, whose work has aroused. so 
much enthusiasm among the students at the Chicago Musi- 
cal College, Percy Grainger, Oscar Saenger and Herbert 
Witherspoon have already entered into arrangements 
with the institution to return next summer. Professor 
Auer and Clarence Eddy will not finish their period of 
instruction until next week. Their colleagues, previously 
mentioned, left Chicago last Sunday. 

The summer session of the Chicago Musical College 
has been the most successful which the institution has 
ever given to the public, Students so crowded the lesson 
periods and the classes of the guest teachers that it was 
impossible to allot any time to those who, having failed 
to register early enough, wished to avail themselves of 
the teaching of the distinguished instructors who had 
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come to Chicago from New York. Nor were the perma- 
nent members of the faculty less busy. 

Walton Pyre, one of the most notable teachers of dra- 
matic art in America, has been added to the faculty of 
the Chicago Musical College. Mr. Pyre will take charge 
of the School of Acting in the institution when it opens 
tor the fall term, September 15. Frederik Frederiksen, 
violinist, is another acquisition that has been made by the 
college. Mr, Frederiksen, a pupil of Sauret, also will 
join the faculty next September. 

Last SUMMER Concert at Musica, COLLEGE 

The last concert of its summer season wa’ given by the 
Chicago Musical College on Saturday morning, in Ziegfeld 
Theater, when the program was given by students of the 
guest teachers, Professor Auer, Percy Grainger, Oscar 
Saenger and Herbert Witherspoon. The usual large audi- 
ence was in attendance and encouraged each participant 
with enthusiastic applause. Mr. Grainger’s pupils appear- 
ing were Cornelia D, Lampton-Forrest, who rendered her 
teacher's lullaby from “Tribute to Foster” and “Country 
Gardens,” and Edith Friedman, who played the first and 
second movements of the Grieg A minor concerto, with 
Mr. Grainger at the second piano. Verna Lean, who sang 
the “Ah, Mon Fils” aria from Meyerbeer’s “Le Prophéte,” 
and Lucile E. Martindale, who rendered songs by Gretchan- 
inoff and Woodman, were Herbert Witherspoon’s pupils. 

Three Auer pupils took part—Abraham Sopkin, playing 
the first movement of the Saint-Saéns B minor concerto; 
Max Glickstein, who presented two movements of the 
Bruch G minor concerto, and Sylvia Lent, who gave 
Chopin-Wilhelmj and Pugnani-Kreisler numbers. Oscar 
Saenger had two students appearing, Ruth Benkert 
Wunchel, who sang “The Death of Joan of Arc,” by 
Bemberg, and Mrs. S. Bowen, who offered the “Vissi 
d’Arte” from “Tosca.” All gave excellent account of 
themselves and reflected the fine work of each teacher. 


Mr. anp Mrs, Cart D. Kinsey VACATIONING. 

Mr. and Mrs, Carl D. Kinsey will spend the month of 
August vacationing at Les Cheneaux Islands, The efficient 
business manager of the Chicago Musical College will re- 
turn to his duties at the school the first of September for 
what is expected to be one of the biggest years the college 
has ever had. 

Carrie Louise DuNNiING Hotpinc CLAss, 

Carrie Louise Dunning, originator of the Dunning Sys- 
tem.of Improved Music Study for Beginners, is holding 
one of her largest normal classes in Chicago at Lakeview 
Presbyterian Church. It opened Thursday of this week 
and will continue for five weeks. Teachers from all over 
the United States are present. 

Jessix Devore to Return FROM FRANCE Soon. 

A postcard from Brest from Jessie Devore, the young 
Chicago violinist, who has been overseas for several 
months entertaining the boys, states that she expects to 
return home some time the latter part of August. She 
finishes her work over there the last of this month, and 
has given close to ninety programs to over 50,000 men. 
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She writes: “Been to England, Belgium and its torn bat- 
tlefields, Holland and The Hague, where we played for the 
American Legation and Mr. Garrett, Minister to Holland; 

also down to Amerongen, where we saw the Kaiser, and 
a great deal of France.” 


Musicat News Items. 

Lucille Stevenson announces the removal of her studio 
to the Lyon & Healy Building on August 1. The popular 
soprano will spend t month in Colorado, and after 
singing at the Lockport Festival, September 6, will resume 
teaching in the new studio on her return. 

Three professional pupils of Carl E. Craven, 422 Fine 
Arts Building, have been engaged for the quartet of 
Wooley Memorial Church, including Mrs. Bishop Lovejoy, 
soprano; Thomas Bason, tenor, and Philip Robinson, bass. 

Lemuel Kilby has removed from the Lyon & Healy 
Building to 417 Fine Arts Building, where he will continue 
to occupy a studio with Harold enry. He will teach all 
summer. 

HANNA Butter Has Larce Summer CLAss: 


Owing to the number of teachers who came to Hanna 
Butler, the prominent Chicago vocal teacher and coach, 
this season, she did not arrive at her summer studio in 
Ludington, Mich., until later than usual this year; how- 
ever, she found a large class awaiting her from all parts 
of the country. Mrs. Butler expects to motor East dur- 
ing the month of September. She will reopen her Chi- 
cago studio on October 1 for a busy season, 

GEORGIANA MACPHERSON IN DEMAND. 

Georgiana Macpherson, the pianist, having closed a busy 
season of teaching and recital work here at the end of 
June, is spending the summer in Cedar Falls, Ia., with her 
family. While resting, motoring, etc., Miss Macpherson 
has been much in demand in the musical circles of the 
city and recently gave a recital, by request, at the home 
of Mrs. W. E. Frederickson, a well known Iowa singer, 
playing a program of Liszt, Chopin and modern French 
and Russian music in a manner which aroused intense en- 
thusiasm. Miss Macpherson will resume her work in Chi- 
cago in September. 

WaAtter Spry Witt Go Nortn ror VACATION. 

After an especially active summer season, Walter Spry, 

well known Chicago pianist and teacher, is going North 
(Continued on page 33.) 
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VICTORIA BOSHKO, 
The young Russian pianist, who received an ovation at the 
Stadium concert of July 31 for her rendition of the Grieg 
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CROWDS HEAR NEW YORK SYMPHONY 
AT CHAUTAUQUA MUSIC WEEK 


Hadley’s “The New Earth” Sung—Soloists’ Fine Work 
Acclaimed—Big Performance of “Elijah” Given 


Chautauqua, N. Y., August 2, 1919.—When Chautauqua’s 
annual Music Week opened, not a vacant room could be 
found on the grounds. It is estimated that more than 
12,000 people were here. Not an available seat was 
to be located in the huge amphitheater fully an hour be- 
fore the opening of the first concert. Chairs were placed 
on the sidewalk outside of the amphitheater, and the 
crowd stood three deep back of the chairs. Rene Pol- 
lain, conducting the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
which was the central attraction for Music Week, was 
given an ovation which lasted for several minutes when 
he appeared for the first time. Two concerts were given 
daily, and the cantata, “The New Earth,” by Hadley, was 
heard on Tuesday, July 29. 

The opening concert was given on Sunday evening, July 
27, by the orchestra and the Chautauqua Choir, Alfred 
Hallam directing. The July soloists, Vahrah Hanbury, 
soprano; Emma Gilbert, contralto; Robert Quait, tenor, 
and Fred Patton, bass, were heard in numbers from “The 
Messiah,” the choir singing the “Hallelujah” chorus from 
the same work. 

At the concert on Monday afternoon the soloist was 
Emma Gilbert, who sang the aria, “My Heart Is Weary,” 
from Goring-Thomas’ “Nadeshda,” accompanied by the 
New York Symphony Orchestra. The orchestra supplied 
the remaining numbers on the program. The Beethoven 
C minor symphony featured the program on Monday even- 
ing, from the standpoint of orchestral offerings, and Sol 
Marcosson, head of the violin department of the Chau- 
tauqua Summer Schools, played the Bruch G minor con- 
certo, accompanied by the orchestra. Mr. Marcosson’s 
appearance was greeted with a spontaneous burst of ap- 
plause, and he was recalled time and again at the conclu- 
sion of the performance. 

Robert Quait, tenor, was heard at the concert on Tues- 
day afternoon in “Cujus Animam,” from Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater,” accompanied by the orchestra. At the Wednes- 
day afternoon concert, Vahrah Hanbury, soprano, sang 
“Voi lo Sapete,” from “Cavalleria Rusticana” (Mascagni), 
and Fred Patton, bass-baritone, sang “She Alone Charmeth 
My Sadness,” from Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba.” Two 
interesting features of the concert on Wednesday were 
the aria, “Eri Tu,” from Verdi's “Masked Ball,” sung by 
Horatio Connell, head of the voice department of the sum- 
mer school, and the Saint-Saéns concerto in G minor for 
piano and orchestra, played by Ernest Hutcheson, head 
of the Chautauqua piano department. 

Avucust Sototsts HEArp. 

The soloists for August are Mildred Faas, soprano; 
Charlotte Peege, pron np Sudwarth Frasier, tenor, and 
Harold Land, bass. At the afternoon concert of July at 
Mildred Faas was heard in the aria, “Ah, fors e lui,” from 
Verdi’s “Traviata,” and Charlotte Peege sang an aria from 
“Orfeo,” Gluck. Sudwarth Frasier and Harold Land ap- 
peared at the concert given on Friday afternoon, the for- 
mer’s number being the “Flower Song” from “Carmen,” 
while the latter sang “Even Bravest Heart May Swell,” 
from Gounod’s “Faust.” All were accompanied by the 
orchestra. 

Bic PerFoRMANCE or “ELIjAn” GIVEN, 

Mendelssohn’s oratorio, “Elijah,” was given by the 
Chautauqua Choir, the Jamestown Choral Society, the 
New York Symphony Orchestra and Henry B. Vincent, 
organist, with Alfred Hallam conducting, on Friday even- 
ing, August 1. This was the first appearance of the 


August soloists in a large serious work, and they proved 
to have a thorough knowledge of the solo roles in it. 
Hazel Allen and Dorothy Hobbie, two local singers who 
are students of Mr. Connell, did some of the solos in a 
splendid manner. The chorus also sang with fine effect. 
The concluding concert on Saturday afternoon featured 
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a symphony for piano, organ and orchestra, the Saint- 

Saéns, No. 3, in C minor. It was played by the New York 

Symphony Orchestra, Henry B. Vien: organ, and Aus- 

tin Conradi, piano. The week of musical festivities closed 

with the national airs of the United States and France. 
Seconp Marcosson REcITAL, 

The second in the series of violin recitals to be given 
in Higgins Hall by Sol Marcosson, head of the depart- 
ment of violin, Chautauqua Summer Schools, was held on 
July 29. The ever popular master was unusually well re- 
ceived and played with his customary skill. These re- 
citals are among the truly important features of Chau- 
tauqua. 

Conrapt Gives CHOPIN PROGRAM. 

The recital given in Higgins Hall on Monday, July 28, 
by Austin Conradi, assistant to Mr. Hutcheson, was de- 
voted exclusively to the works of Chopin. The numbers 
heard were the B minor sonata, A flat ballade, three pre- 
ludes, an impromptu, and the B flat scherzo. They were 
well performed and gratefully received. 

Jury So.orsts Were Artistic SUCCEss. 

The soloists for July, Vahrah Hanbury, soprano; Emma 
Gilbert, contralto; Robert Quait, tenor, and Fred Patton, 
have had a month of artistic triumphs in Chautauqua of 
which they have reason to be justly proud. They have 
offered only the best in vocal literature, and with their 
pleasing personalities, splendid voices, artistic tempera- 
ments and genial moods have endeared themselves to 
Chautauquans, who have thoroughly enjoyed them, for 
at each individual appearance their popularity was attested 

the thousands present. Miss Gilbert made a decided 
hit with “The Magic of Your Eyes,” and those who have 
heard her sing “Smilin’ Through” have enjoyed the num- 
ber immensely. Mr. Patton has been using “Smilin’ 
Through,” “Wherever You Are Is Home,” “Ye Moanin’ 
Mountains” and “Satan’s a Liar” with astounding success. 
Robert Quait has used ‘ ‘Molly” and “Sorter Miss You” 
in a manner which won meritorious admiration, and 
Vahrah Hanbury’s singing of “Ring Out, Sweet Bells of 
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Peace,” will long be remembered, so fervently and with 
so much sincerity did she do it. Mr. Patton used the last 
named number on one of the regular programs with won- 
derful success. R. D. S, 


Maude T. Doolittle Closes Summer Season 


Maude Tucker Doolittle, who has been unusually 
busy during the entire summer, will take a wer needed 
rest prior to starting upon her ardent fall and winter 
duties, which will commence early in September, and 
for which very few vacancies remain at the present 
time. 

Mrs, Doolittle will spend about two weeks in Oberlin, 
Ohio, where she formerly occupied a prominent posi- 
tion as teacher of piano at the Oberlin Conservatory 
of Music. 


Scott’s New Sacred Song Being Published 

A new sacred song, “The Messenger of Peace,” by John 
Prindle Scott, has just been accepted for immediate publi- 
cation by Harold Flammer, Inc, It is a setting to the 
timely text, “How beautiful upon the mountains are the 
feet of them that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth 
peace,” and is dedicated to the Rev. Morgan Ashley. 





Marvin Maazel with Godowsky 
Marvin Maazel, pianist, with his teacher, Leopold Go- 
dowsky, is in Kansas City, Mo., where he will remain un 
til the middle of October. In addition to appearances 
with many other leading symphony orchestras, he will 
be the soloist with the Detroit Symphony. 


Risser Patty Visits New York 
Risser Patty, of the Coe College Conservatory, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., was in New York last week for a short visit 
to the metropolis on a combination of business and 
pleasure. 


























| ‘THE BILTMORE SERIES OF 
FRIDAY MORNING MUSICALES 
BALLROOM OF THE HOTEL BILTMORE 


Madison Avenue and Forty-third Street 
JOHN McE. BOWMAN 
President 
JOHNSTON, Manager, begs to announce a series 
of er: Morning Musicales to be given at eleven o'clock 
on the following dates during season 1919-1920: 


November 7 December 5 wean 9 
November 21 December 19 anuary 23 


February 6 
February 20 


The following artists have been definitely engaged: 


GABRIELLA BESANZONI FRIEDA HEMPEL 

ANNA CASE CHARLES HACKETT 
EMMY DESTINN JOSE MARDONES 
GIUSEPPE DE LUCA LUCILE ORRELL 
MISCHA ELMAN ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN 
ANNA FITZIU HELEN STANLEY 
AMELITA GALLF-CURCI TOSCHA SEIDEL 

MARY D ANDRES DE SEGUROLA 


GARDEN 
OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH JACQUES THIBAUD 
LOUIS GRAVEURE CYRENA VAN GORDON 
WINSTON WILKINSON 
and others to be announced later, 

Subscriptions may be ordered now from R. E. JOHNSTON, 
1451 Broadway, New York. Telephone 608-609 Bryant. 

Subscription price, Reserved Seats, $20 for eight Con- 
certs, plus 10% war tax. 

Subscription price for Boxes, $150 for eight Concerts, plus 





10% war tax. 
Price per Seat per single concert, $3 plus 10% war tax. | 
Price per Box (6 seats) per single concert, $30 plus 10% | 


war tax. 
KNABE PIANO USED | 

















THE COMMODORE SERIES OF 
FRIDAY EVENING MUSICALES 


BALLROOM OF THE HOTEL COMMODORE 
Forty-second Street and Lexington Avenue 
s0ne McE. BOWMAN, President. GEORGE W. SWEE 

NEY, Vice-President and Managing Director 


R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, begs to announce a series of 
eight Evening Musicales to be given at ecight-thirty o'clock 
on the following dates during season 1919-20 
November 28 December 26 January 30 
December 12 January 16 February 13 


February 2 
March 12 


The oe eee artists have ‘been definitely engaged: | 
FRANCES ALD JOHN MceCORMACK | 
GABRIELLA BESANZONI GIOVANNI MARTINELLI! 
ENRICO CARUSO LUCILE ORRELL 
MISCHA ELMAN IDELLE PATTERSON 
GERALDINE FARRAR CLAIRE LILLIAN PETELER 
ANNA FITZIU TITTA RUFFO 
AMELITA GALLI-CURCI ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN 
MARY GARDEN ROSITA RENARD 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY ANDRES DE SEGUROLA 
RUDOLPH GANZ CYRENA VAN GORDON 
CAROLINA LAZZARI MARY WARFEL 

WINSTON WILKINSON 


and others to be announced later. 





Subscriptions may be orde red now from R, E. JOHNSTON, 
1451 Broadway, New York. Telephone 608-609 Bryant. 


Subscription Price, Reserved Seats, $25 for eight Con 


certs, plus 10% war tax. 

Subscription price for Boxes, $200 for eight Cancerts, 
plus 10% war tax. 

Price per Seat per single concert, $4 and $3, plus 10% 
war tax. 

Price per Box (6 seats) per single Concert, $30, plus 


10% war tax. 
KNABE PIANO USED 

















1919——TRANS-CONTINENTAL TOUR—-1920 





merican Syncopated 
Orchestra 


AND SINGERS 


WILL MARION COOK, Conductor 





Now Booking 





Mr. Cook’s syncopated orchestra is far removed in character from the more sedate 
and formal symphonic orchestra, but it is unique and has a distinct place in the musical 
activities, especially of America—Maurice Rosenfeld in Chicago Daily News, 


Exclusive Management 
JAMES R. SAVILLE, 3623 PINE GROVE AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THRONG AT TACOMA STADIUM 
HEARS MME. RAPPOLD AND 
UNITED STATES NAVY BAND 


Metropolitan Artist Sings Brilliantly—Conductor Ken- 
nedy’s Final Appearance with the Band—J. W. 
Bixel Directs Gounod and Mendels- 
sohn Programs 


lacoma, Wash., July 26, 19190—Marie Rappold, of Met- 
ropolitan Opera renown, was the third star in the galaxy 
of artists appearing in the brilliant summer festival series 
of concerts which are attracting music lovers to Tacoma 
from neighboring cities throughout the Northwest. Fea- 
tured on the same program by special arrangement, the 
United States Naval Band, trained by John Philip Sousa 
at the Great Lakes Training Station, shared honors with 
Mme, Rappold at the third stadium event. 

In the great Bay view arena Marie Rappold's voice 
poured forth across the spaces, distinguished by its rich 


tones and marvelous carrying power. The thousands 
hearing her for the first time recognized at once that her 
recital was manifestly bringing out the famed acoustic 


qualities of the stadium. With this was the combination 
of splendid personality and constant gracious response to 
the enthusiasm she created. Every word of the program 
of classical arias and popular ballads, whether the num- 
bers were in French, Italian or English, was distinct to 
the distant listeners. The “Ave Maria,” by Gounod, 
brought a tumult of applause. Also songs by Mana-Zucca, 
Dvorak, and Dell’ Acqua’s “The Swallows.” Edgar E. 
Coursen, at the piano, supported the singer, giving at times 
an almost orchestral background for her heavier numbers. 
J. W. Bixer Directs CHoin Procrams, 

J. W. Bixel, choir and chorus director of the First 
Presbyterian Church, through his success in maintaining a 
complete choral organization during the summer months, 
has presented several delightful public programs. A Gou- 
nod evening was recently given, and on July 27 Mendels- 
sohn music formed the program. Mrs. Hawley-Weber, 
soprano, a newcomer to the city, was soloist, singing 
among other numbers the solo part of the cantata motet, 
“Hear My Prayer,” one of the most beautiful of Mendels- 
sohn's sacred canticles, Assisting soloists for the interpre- 
tation were Mae Stewart, Agnes Lyon, Mrs. Zoe Cook 
Carson, A. M. Craig and R. Dana-Kizer. An offertory, 
“At Sunrise,” and a solo, “Father of Light,” were con- 
tributed by Roy D. McCarthy. Dr. Weyner, pastor of the 
church, gave a most interesting address on “Mendelssohn 
and Church Music.” 

Conpuctor Kennepy Leaves BAnp. 

The Naval Band opened the concert and gave a splendid 

program at the close of Mme. Rappold’s recital. A feature of 


the band’s appearance was the farewell to the organization of 
Chief Bandmaster T. J. Kennedy. Following the National 
Anthem, the program’s finale, given in the exhilarating 
tempo with which it is played daily on board the battle- 
ships, Conductor Kennedy laid aside his baton and, bowing 
to band and audience, stepped down from the | grenee 
the ceremonial formally signalizing the close of twenty- 
six years of distinguished service in the American Navy. 
For fully ten minutes he was cheered by the stadium 
throngs. Bandmaster Kennedy is leader, also, of a band 
of Chinese musicians in San Francisco, the only Chinese 
military band in the world. 

Marie Rappold, Conductor Kennedy and the members 
of the United States Naval Band were thé guests of the 
Tacoma Rotary Club while in the city. K. M. K. 


CARL DENTON RE-ELECTED 
TO CONDUCT PORTLAND 
SYMPHONY NEXT SEASON 





Organization’s Management Now in Hands of New 
Board of Guarantors—Wheeler Studio 
Concert Enjoyed—Notes 


Portland, Ore., August 2, 1919.—Carl Denton, local rep- 
resentative of the Royal Academy of Music, London, Eng- 
land, has been appointed conductor of the Portland Sym- 
phony Orchestra for the season of 1919-20, and the city 
is looking forward to another series of delightful concerts. 
Mr. Denton, who conducted the orchestra last year, left 


* this week for New York and Boston, where he will spend 


a month. The management of the orchestra is now vested 
in the board of guarantors, the officers of the organization 
having recently turned the direction of affairs over to the 


guarantors, or sponsors. 


WHEELER Stupio Concert ENJoyven. 


Roy Marion Wheeler’s spacious studio was the scene of 
an enjoyable concert vg) send 26, when the program was 
furnished by Theodore Hansen, baritone; Lena Thoreson 
and Lillian Holman, sopranos; Messrs. Isham, Wheeler 
and Harlow Mills, Mesdames Barber and Mastin, pianists. 
Mr. Wheeler is featuring Arthur A. Penn’s compositions. 


Notes. 


The first of a series of community sings took place last 
night at Laurelhurst Park. Walter R. Jenkins and Jane 
Burns Albert directed. Meier and Frank’s Orchestra, led 
by George H. Hastings, assisted. 

On Sunday, July 27, the Edelweiss Harmonié Club and 
the Helvetia Male Chorus, both directed by Herman Haf- 
ner, gave a splendid concert at Crystal Lake Park. 

Carrie Louise Dunning, originator of the Dunning Sys- 


tem of Improved Music Study for Beginners, left last 
week for an extended trip through the East. 
Louis Victor Saar, the Chicago pianist, is conducting a 
summer normal course in Christensen’s Hall. 
: Dent Mowrey, the Seattle pianist, has a summer class 
ere, 
Mrs, E. L, Thompson, president of the Portland Opera 
Association, is spending her vacation at Seaside, Ore. 
Elna Anderson, organist, has returned from New York 
and is playing at the Fourth Christian Science Church. 
Dr. Emil Enna, who has been a Musicat Courter reader 
for twenty years, has left for Newport, Ore., where he 
will spend his vacation, J. RO. 


BIG PRODUCTION OF BIBLICAL PLAY 
~AT BERKELEY GREEK THEATER 


Ruth St. Denis Is Star of Cast—E. G. Stricklen Com- 
poses the Incidental Music—Samuel Hume Directs 
—Mme. Stoppani Enroute for France— 

' Notes 

Oakland, Cal., August 2, 1919—The high water mark 
of dramatic productions at the Greek Theater this season 
was reached last night, when the picturesque five act 
biblical “ra: iriam;, Sister of Moses,” by Constance 
Smedley A and Maxwell Armfield, was staged un- 
der the auspi of pi: musi¢ and dramatic committee of 
the University of © lifornia,~ with Samuel J, Hume as 
general director, is i ne 

Ruth St. Denis, the noted dancer, played the title role of 
Miriam, and her husband, Ted Shawn, that of Moses. 
Other artists who had principal parts to interpret were 
the following: Zipporah, Jessica Davis Nahl; her hand- 
maid, Marie Louise Myers; Korah, Prince of Israel, Mal- 
colm Morley; Aaron, A. F. Blanks; Dathan, Gilmor 
Brown; Abiram, Walter C. Plunkett; Joshua, Howard 
Miller; Bezaleel, Wilbur Hall; Aholiab, Harold A. Black; 
Phineas, Charles Birnbaum; an Egyptian, Frederick Mc- 
Connell; the Cloud, Doris-McEntyre; a Levite, John E. 
Skaff; the Pillar of Fire, Jean C, Macmillan ; Israelites, 
priests, maidens and dancers, 

In the ballet were 100 trained dancers, and the choruses 
were sung by 100 voices directed by Frederick Alexander, 
head of the summer session of the music department at 
the university, who also directed the orchestra. The in- 
cidental music for the play and the dance numbers were 
composed by E. G. Stricklen, of the university music de- 
partment. Maxwell Armfield, well known London painter, 
designed the costumes and scenery and also worked out 
the special lighting effects. The huge Greek Theater was 

(Continued on page 36.) 
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NDERSON, EDNA D. 
Musical Courier Correspondent for 


San Diego 
hate ceed Loma Ave., Coronado, Cal. 


Concert 


COLBERT, JESSICA 
401-402 Hearst Bidg., San Francisco 


WRALY, | FRANK W. 


and Concert Manager 
906 ohler & Chase Bidg., San Francisco 


Ross. GERTRUDE 
of “Peace,” 
From War Trilogy (Three Keys) 








Phone Coronado 515W 





ARRILLAGA MUSICAL COLLEGE 
2315 Jackson St., 


CONRADI, ARTHUR, Violin 
Kohler & Chase Bldg., 
Phone Kearny 5454 


San Francisco | 5.0 Francisco, Cal. 





San Francisco 


HESS, HeeeAe, Conductor 
Calif Symphony Orchestra, 





SABIN, WALLACE, A., Organist 
, Conductor Club 
1617 California St., San Prancient 














B=SKE® MR. and MRS. THILO 
Piano, Vio 
431 So. Alvarado St., Los Angeles 





BEEL, SIGMUND 

Master Classes in Violin Playing 
1373 Post St., San Francisco 
Phone Prospect 757 





SENYMES. I. = 
anager of Distinguished Artists 
705 Auditorium Bidg., Los Angeles 





BEM, STANISLAS, Violoncellist 
Recitals and Concerts 
Kohler & Chase Bidg., San Francisco 


BEVANI, ALEXANDER 
Teacher of Singing 
403 Kohier & Chase Bidg., San Francisco 








BRESCIA, DOMENICO 
Voice 


603-4 Kohler & Chase San Francisco 


BRONSON, CARL 











E AVIRETT, ABBY 
Teacher of Piano 
618 F. N. Bank Bldg., Long Beach, Cal. 


DEMOREST, CHARLES H., 
.G.O., Piano, Harmony 
827 Majestic Theater Bidg., Los Angeles 
Phone 65216 
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OTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 
Voice and Piano 
912 W. 2oth St., Los Angeles 





MA, ALICE es - 
the American Desert 
340 Arden Bivd., Los Angeles 





OCATMAN, —_— R. 
1506 Yeon Biden Portland, Ore. f 





PPENHEIMER, SELBY C. 
ON iusical, Operatic, Lecture and Concert 





SENSENIG, GRACE 
Musical Courier 
1519 Jefferson St., Boise, Idaho 





SIMONSEN, AXEL 
Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles 





SMALLMAN, JOHN, 
Baritone 
330 Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles 





SMITH, LUCIA W. 
Musical Courier 
7or Center St., Redlands, Cal. 





STEEB, O ng met Pianist 
990 Geary St., San Francisco 





‘TAYLOR, ELIZABETH A. 
Corr it Musical Courier 
4665 Dolores Ave., Oakland, Cal. 
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ATMOSPHERE IN THE CONCERT HALL 
By Sasha Votichenko 


The work of an artist is seldom finished with the last 
stroke of his brush. He first chooses a suitable frame 
and then supervises the hanging of his picture, realizing 
that the effect of a good painting may be spoiled if im- 
properly placed. And what background is to a picture, 
atmosphere is to the singer or musician in the studio or 
concert hall. 

By atmosphere in the theater, I mean that particular 
environment which exerts an unconscious influence on an 
audience. A house without the “atmosphere of home” 
is a very dismal affair—and just as the dwelling-place 
expresses the individuality of the home maker, the con- 
cert hall should suggest with subtlety and charm the 
personality of a performer, for atmosphere is as essen- 
tial to an artistic performance on the concert stage as 
effective settings and good costuming are to the success 
of a dramatic or musical production. 

I believe that as yet too little has been done and said 
in this direction. The artist who is the most sensitive of 
human beings, often suffers cruelly from the harsh lights 
and the air of rigid conventionality which usually pre- 
vails, while the audience finds it difficult to follow the 
long and technical program in the uninviting atmosphere 
of our concert halls. 

In the studio or small theater, it is a simple matter to 
create at atmosphere of comfort and hospitality, but the 
large theaters offer us a problem which is more difficult of 
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solution. However, with a little patience and foresight, 
1 think that much may be accomplished. 

Consider your individuality, your program, and the - 
strument upon which you play; in this way, many origi- 
nal methods of presentation will be found. 

Let us learn to bridge the conventional gulf that lies 
between the stage and auditorium, remembering that at- 
mosphere is as essential to the success of an artist as 
personality, and as impossible to define. 








Epstein Death Causes Change in Elshuco Trio 


In the death of Richard Epstein, pianist, the Elshuco 
Trio lost a distinguished and widely known member 
whose place it has been no easy matter to fill. For a 
month or more his condition was realized to be hopeless, 
and with this sad knowledge Willem Willeke faced the 
necessity of finding someone to succeed his valuable col- 
league; now it is announced that Aurelio Giorni, a dis- 
tinguished Italian pianist, will occupy the post left vacant 
by Mr. Epstein’s passing. ; ‘ 

Mr. Giorni has gained a reputation abroad and in this 
country as an artist of fine musical intelligence and pian- 
istic gifts and one particularly qualified by temperament 
and experience for the exacting work of ensemble play- 
ing. In securing this much admired musician, Mr. Willeke 
considers himself extremely fortunate, ; 

Another change in the personnel of the trio was made 
necessary at the close of last season when Samuel Gard- 
ner, the violinist, retired. He is now succeeded by R. N. 
Johnson, a prominent violinist of New York and Chi- 
cago, long identified with chamber music. Thus reorgan- 
ized, the Elshuco Trio will shortly begin rehearsals for 
next season’s concerts. The summer work is to be done 
at Blue Hill, Me., where Mr. Willeke’s vacation home is 
located. A series of three concerts is announced in 
Aeolian Hall during the winter, and appearances will be 
made in Boston, Chisago, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, De- 
troit, Cleveland, Omaha, and several other cities. 


Active Season Ahead for Helene Kanders 


Helene Kanders, the brilliant soprano, whose concert 
engagements this season will extend from ocean to ocean, 
has found a cosy spot, far from the center of America’s 
musical activities, where she will remain until she leaves 
for the Rocky Mountains, which is her favorite vacation 
haunt. Being an expert horsewoman, mountain climber 
and hiker, Miss Kanders finds not only health but also 
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inspiration in the majesty of the mountains. She is to re- 
turn to New York in ample time for her first appearance 
of the season in this city, which will be in concert at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Her two announced recitals 
at Carnegie Hall are for November 15 and January 13. 
Her programs will be distinctly original, as was her first 
concert appearance at Carnegie Hall last season. Miss 
Kanders will have an opportunity this year of visiting 
California, the State which gave her birth, although her 
parents were Belgian and Russian. It will be her first 
visit to the Golden Gate in many years, 


Mannes School to Offer Teachers’ Courses 


In response to the many applications for pedagogic 
training, the David Mannes Music Courses have in- 
cluded in their curriculum for the coming season two 
year normal courses for teachers. These, comprehen- 
sive in scope, offer intensive training for teachers of 
class singing in schools, as well as for instrumental 
teachers, 

In the course for class singing, one of the leading 
features will be the observation of a first grade theory 
class of little children, who are learning the funda- 
mentals of music under Angela Diller. Under Miss 
Diller, also, the teacher-students are to have a course 
in practical ear training and theory, which will include 
discussion of the work observed in the children’s class. 
The study of solfege under Anna Marie Soffray, and 
work in English diction under Leon Rennay, constitute 
two other courses offered for the singing teachers. A 
lecture course on the voice in speech and song will be 
given by L. A. Torrens, one of the most successful 
authorities on this subject, who has done especially ad- 
mirable work in voice placement. A sixth course will 
be a series of lectures on the history of music by Miss 
Diller, supervisor of the normal work. 

For the instrumental teachers the observation work 
and practical ear training and theory under Miss Dil- 
ler, as well as the solfege course, are also requirements. 
Observation of teaching and discussion of methods of 
two pupils in different stages of piano study, conducted 
by Elizabeth Qualle, is another branch of the work. 
While string players will have the advantage of similar 
work under Mr. Mannes himself. Mr. Mannes will also 
conduct the orchestra practice for the string players, 
while the ensemble work for the piano students will be 
conducted by Mrs. Mannes. A lecture course on the 
history of music and the choice of another series of 
lectures completes the work for the instrumental teach- 
ers. 

The second year’s work for both instrumental and 
singing teachers consists of the same subjects as the 
first year, pursued in a more intensified and advanced 
form, and after its completion a teacher’s diploma is 
awarded the student. 

Bringing to their work rich experiences both as vir- 
tuosos of a superior order and as inspired teachers, Mr. 
and Mrs. Mannes have succeeded in planning a course 
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especially splendid in its nice balance between the prac 
tical and the cultural. Of practical significance is the 
work under Miss Diller in the observation of the little 
children’s class, one of the delightful features of the 
school, as well as the authoritative training under Mr 


Torrens. And undoubtedly one of the unforgetable 
experiences of this course will be the contact with Mr. 
and Mrs. Mannes, who have aimed to eliminate from 


the David Mannes Music Courses all feeling of the aca- 
demic, and have instead substituted a spirit of fellow- 
ship and artistic understanding. 


LENA DORIA DEVINE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
litan Opera House, 1425 Broadway 
UISE STALLINGS. Boston Opera Singers, Chautauqua Tour 








Metro 
Teacher of L 





BONNET 


TUAMOS 


The Bonnet Organ Concerts 


THE GREAT FRENCH ORGAN VIRTUOSO 
Returns Nov. 15th for a Tour of the United States and Canada 


Address Herbert E. ee Mgr., pee Arts Bldg. 


icago, Ill, 





JOSEPH REGNEAS ™: 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


135 West 80th Street, New York 
Tel. 3786 Schuyler 
tation only by i 








EDNA DE LIMA 











==LYRIC SOPRANOS 
Late of Covent Garden and Imperial Opera Vienne 


Exclasive Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 








MARION GREEN 


BARITONE 
Now playing 
o Mo 2 Rp, 2 e ” 


Palace Theatre, London, England 











VAN YOR 





THEO. Tenor 
OPEN THIS SUMMER 
Studio : 22 West 39th Street 
Tel. 3701 Greeley 


New York 
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SOPRANO 


NEVIN 





| “ She sings, for the sheer joy of it, and it is a joy to hear her."’ 





Address: 


Sewickley, 


Pa. 











ORIGINATOR 
8 West 40th Street, New York City 
Chicago, Ill. - © 2© ¢ © July 31 


Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason 


5011 Worth Street, Dallas, Tex. 
NORMAL CLASSES 


Denver,Colo, - - + «+ = 


Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning THE, DUNNING Harriet Bacon Macdonald 
SYSTEM 


MUSIC STUDY 
FOR BEGINNERS 


IMPROVED 





July 22 Information and Booklet Upon Request 


3623 Pine Grove Avenue, Chicago 


NORMAL CLASSES 
Chicago, July 7 New York City, Sept. 2 


Carrie Munger Long 
Congress Hotel, Chicago 
NORMAL CLASSES 


Denver,Colo, - + - «© Aug. 3 











New Catalog Ready 





GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


DR, WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 
Individual Training With Practice Facilities 
Fall Term October 7th 


NEW OFFICE ADDRESS: 17 East Eleventh St., New York 


Six Free Scholarships 
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YEATMAS GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE , Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
ee eT te alee 


318 West ed ST. NEW YORK CITY. Tel, Schuyler 8537 


; KERR 


RECITALS IN ENGLISH, 
ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 














| 6x West s49rd Street, New York City. Tel. 2970 Audubon 


== $WAYNE == 
3466 Jackson Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Waller ET ey ct Sa 
WILLIAM H. WYLIE Zeno 

AVAILABLE FOR EBRCERT OPERA AND ORATORIO. 


Address: care 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


COMPOSER and ORGANIST 


University of Keneas Lawrence Kansas 
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MEZZO-SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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PIANIST BARITONE TEACHER 


Organizer of Community Music, W. C. C. 5. 
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437 Fitth Ave., New York 
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Jean de Reszke 
58 Rue de la Faisanderie 
Paris 











Short Pedagogical Music Course 


EFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


Of what does this course consist? 
Ks Wok on the following subjects: 
a. fight 
3. Im 
rs Melodie Dlcation 
& Rote 
{Fie na Pe Rises, 
9. °y Tans. Flats, etc., leading 
10, Dictation. 


12. How to apply to first piano lessons. 
Price, $25.00 cash—$35.00 in payments, 
Address: New York City—109 W. 45th St., St. James Hotel 


Telephone: Bryant 3247 
Chicago: 218 South Wabash Aveaue 
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Albany, N. Y., August 4, 1919.—Frances De Villa 
Ball, who with Jean Newell Barrett is passing the summer 
at Amherst, Mass., is working on a series of lecture-recitals 
on the history of music, which she will give in connection 
with her ek at the Mount Vernon Seminary. Last sea- 
son Miss Ball appeared with Marion Bauer in lecture- 
recitals. 

Harold W. Thompson gave omete, other selections, at 
a recent organ recital at the First Presbyterian Church, 
his own transcription of the final chorus from Gounod’s 
“Psalm CXXX” and Elgar’s “Spirit of England.” 

Bernard R. Mausert, organist and choir director of the 
Union Presbyterian Church, Schenectady, has been pre- 
sented with a number of gifts by various organizations of 
the church and by the congregation. Mr. Mausert leaves 
- become organist of a Methodist Church in Harrisburg, 


a. 

Benjamin Whittam, organist of the First Lutheran 
Church and former. orchestra leader at Harmanus 
Bleecker Hall, has accepted the position of organist in 
the Baptist Church at Albany, Ga. He will also be the 
leader of an orchestra there. His daughter, Maude Whit- 
tam, will act as organist in a synagogue. r. Whittam’s 
departure leaves another Albany church without an organ- 
ist and music director. 

Hugh P. Donlon, of Amsterdam, will assume his duties 
as organist of St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Church in 
Hudson on September 1. 

Vincent Dwyer has been acting as organist at St. Vin- 
cent de Paul’s Church. 

Among the soloists at the Sunday concerts at Sacandaga 
were Edgar S. Van Olinda and Otto R. Mende, of this 


city. 

Le Roy Pickett entertained recently in honor of the 
members of the Temple Quartet, Howard Smith, Edgar 
S. Van Olinda and Otto R. Mende, and J. Austin 
Springer; the accompanist. Mr, Pickett is baritone in the 
quartet. 

Music forms a most enjoyable pastime and educational 
feature at the Watervliet Arsenal, and several well known 
church singers who are employed in the clerical depart- 
ment have joined the music colony. There is a picked 
band of forty pieces, an orchestra and a male quartet, fre- 
quently heard when distinguished visitors or military men 
make a tour of inspection, 

Before Dr. Frank Sill Rogers returns from California 
he will spend some time on a ranch in the West riding 
and shooting. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Austin Springer are at their camp, 
“Kalliquah,” Warner's Lake, in the Helderbergs, to re- 
main until autumn, Mr, Springer is working on the first 
and second acts of his opera, begun some time ago. The 
lyrics were written by Robert Kerr Colville, of New York 
City, formerly voice instructor at Kenwood Convent. 

Preparations are being made for a performance of 
Gounod’s “Mirielle” at Vincentian Institute, under the 
direction of the Rev. Father Le Febre. 

At a concert given recently at the Teachers’ College, 
Harold W. Thompson and T.. Frederick H. Candlyn 
played the waltz from the Arensky suite for two pianos 
and the “Egmont” overture, Beethoven. Richmond H 
Kirtland sang “Lass and Lad,” Bertram Fox, and “The 
Fields of Ballyclare,” Turney-Mailley, accompanied by 
Mrs, Kirtland. Mary Whish sang the lullaby from “Joce- 
lyn,” with Edward Hinkelman playing the violin obligato. 
The latter also gave two violin numbers with finish— 
“Chanson.et Pavane,” Couperin-Kreisler, and “Zigeuner- 
wiesen,” Sarasate. With Elgar’s setting played by Dr. 
Harold W. Thompson, Agnes Futterer recited “The Bel- 

ian Flag,” a poem written by Cammaerts, the famous 

elgian poet. 

Mrs. George D. Elwell, president of the- Monday Musical 

Club, has appointed the following as committee chairmen 
for the club year which begins in October: Chorus, Mrs. 
Ronald Kinnear; constitution, Mrs, Walter L. Hutchins; 
hall, Mrs. W. D. K. Wright; membership, Florence Page; 
nominating, Mrs. Peter Schmidt; program, Mrs. Lowell D. 
Kenney; reception, Mrs. J. Malcolm Angus, and tickets, 
Mrs. E. F. Horton, : 
Abram W. Lansing, for thirty-six years organist of the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church and well known as a com- 
poser, has resigned from the Fourth Church to become 
organist of the Silliman Memorial Church, Cohoes. Mr. 
Lansing’s family has long been identified with musical in- 
terests here. s 

Katharine M. Wentrick, organist of Calvary Evangelical 
Church for the past six_years, has resigned 
similar position at the First Lutheran Church. : 

T. Frederick H. Candlyn, Mus. B., will give a series of 
organ recitals at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church for the State 
College sumrner students. Dr. Harold W. Thompson has 
been heard in several organ recitals. : : 

J. E. Van Olinda, of Brooklyn, well known in musical 
circles in Troy and Albany for the past thirty-five years, 
is visiting his son, Edgar S. Van Olinda, here. 

Arthur Brown has gone to Kansas City to visit rela- 
tives. While there he will give a recital. : 

Mrs. Joseph McCormack will substitute at Westminster 
Presbyterian Church during the absence of J. Austin 
Springer, organist. Floyd Reseed Walter will serve in 

e of Mrs. Harry T. Irving at St. Andrew’s this month, 
and Mrs. Myron D. Schicerick will be at Palmer Memorial 
for Mrs, Charles J. Horton. ‘ , 

The death of Dr. Frederick C, Myers, in an automobile 
accident, means a loss to musical Albany. Dr. bg 
layed both piano and violin, His brother, George Yates 
heer, formet organist at St. Vincent de Paul's and St. 
Mary’s churclies, has just gone to New York to live. 

Marguerite Hall is“at Hill, N. H., where she has 
opened a studio n until fall. ; 

The Royal S ; hestra will visit Troy in Oc- 
tober.» ee get ‘ z ; eo 

Burlington, Vt., August 10, 1919.—Prof. Edwin, Lath- 
rop Blake, a smember of the faculty of Oberlin College, 





to accept a 





Oberlin, Ohio, and also a member of the faculty of Mid- 
dlebury College summer school, interpreted some of his 
own compositions on the fine pipe organ at St. Paul's 
Church in this city Sunday evening, August 3, after the 
service. A large pcs st aye enjoyed his beautiful play- 
ing. The organ, probably the finest in Vi 

gift to the church from M i . Cad 

A concert was given at Howard Relief Hall, July 31, 
by the Music and Dramatic Club of the summer school 
of the University of Vermont. Mrs. George Wilder sang 
with her accustomed skill and Mrs. Ware presented de- 
lightfully two songs composed. by members of the club, 

r. Russell and Mr, Tracy. The pianists, Miss Wright, 
Miss Slayton, Mr. Russell and Mr. Greene, all rendered 
their selections with great precision and authoritative in- 
terpretation. In response to an encore, Mr. Greene 
played a poetic composition of his own. 

or the benefit of Trinity Church Choir in Shelburne, 

Vt., a concert was given, ay 30, by Marion Keeler, so- 
prano, of this city; Miss Harris, harpist, who is spending 
the summer in Burlington, and Miss Taylor, reader. 

John W. Nichols, head of the vocal departient of the 
summer school at the University of Vermont, recently 
gave two afternoon lecture-recitals, one of which included 
numbers from the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth 
cocetanieg as well as modern operas, the other being on 

ebussy. 

_Charles Lee Tracy, of New York City, the well known 
piano teacher, who is at the head of the piano depart- 
ment of the university, is giving a series of organ recitals 
at the Methodist Church in Shelburne, where he has his 
summer home. Handel, Bach, MacDowell, Hayden, Ba- 
tiste and Steggall made up his last program, ' 

“The Japanese Girl” will be the last public performance 
given by the vocal pe Aer of the university summer 
school, The Choral Club will make its only public ap- 
pearance at this time. The date for the concert has not 
been set, 

The summer school chorus at the university is being 
trained by Beryl Harrington, supervisor of music in the 
es schools of oe wag : 4 

autauqua, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) | 
Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on ahother page.) 
Los Angles, Cal.—(See “Music on the 


Slope.”) . 

; Miami, Fla., August 2, 1919.—Grace Porterfield Polk, 
singer and composer and the State delegate to the recent 
Peterboro Music Festival, has offered a fourth prize of 
$150 to be awarded in the vag Artist Contest at the 
next N. F. M. C. biennial. Mrs, Polk also engaged a life 
membership for the Children’s Music Club, which will. be 
conferred upon one of the members. 

Mrs, Thomas McAuliffe, piano teacher and former pupil 
of Ferrari, has gone to Syracuse, N. Y., on a visit to Mr. 
McAuliffe’s former home. She expects to return in Oc- 
tober and resume her piano classes, 

At the Children’s Music Club yesterday, Mrs. De Lacy 
Wardlow gave a splendid drill in Spanish song, completing 
the fourth Spanish lesson. Other features were the piano 
playing of Edward Cohen and a duet sung by Doris Conk- 
lin and Miss Kiel, with Helen Ellis as accompanist, while 
tiny members of the club recited “I’m Good.” 

Charles Sharman, the popular baritone, is the soloist in 
the Christian Science Church. 

On July 23 a fire of unknown origin broke out in the 
Florida Conservatory and damaged a number of the beau- 
tiful oil paintings, besides disfiguring the building to a 
considerable extent. 

Marilla Griffing, a very young member of Vilona Hall’s 
orchestra at the Florida Conservatory, will spend her 
vacation in the Black Mountains, N. C., with her family. 

An unusually interesting musical program was given for 
the entertainment of the War Camp Community center, 
Kathryn Dungan saging “I Hear a Thrush at Eve” and 
another selection. She was accompanied by Olive Dun- 
gan, her daughter, who also played one of her own 
compositions. Mary Agnes Pope recited “Sally Ann’s 
Experience,” and Georgianna Baile played a Chopin polo- 
naise. Miss Baile has been studying music at the Brennau 
College of Sey ens the past season. 

Leona F. Driesbach, teacher of voice, is spending the 
summer at her home in Minneapolis. She will resume her 
work in Miami in the fall. 

B. H. Chase, vice-president of the Miami Symphony 
Orchestra and manager of the Turner Music Company, of 
Miami, has returned from an extended trip to Atlanta and 
other points of interest. 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis D. Gates were the recipients of a 

delightful surprise party from the members of the Pres- 
byterian choir. A musical program was rendered, Mr. and 
Mrs, Charles Blackburn being especially generous with 
their talents. Mrs. Blackburn sang a number of pleasin 
songs and Mr. Blackburn gave several solos on the French 
horn. Mrs. L. D. Gates and Rev. W. O. Garrett presided 
at the piano. 
_ The large auditorium of the Central School was well 
filled when the Miami Symphony Orchestra gave its tenth 
“Pop” concert on Tuesday. rs. W. C. De Garmo, as 
soloist, gave much pleasure. Charles Blackburn rendered 
a solo in his usual fine style. Allan Carr, who was soloist 
at the ninth concert, received prolonged applause, being 
recalled again and n. 

Mrs. Lawrence ld, formerly the organist at the 
Miami Presbyterian Church, and a a pianist, has ac- 
cepted the position as organist in the Immanuel Presby- 
terian Church, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Virgil E. Perrell, U. S. M. C., led the group singing at 
the headquarters of the War Camp Community Service 
on Thursday, July 31. He also sang a number of songs 
with Iva Sproule-Baker at the piano. Mr. Perrell’s tenor 
voice has been well cultivated and the audience was de- 
lighted with his singing. ¢ 

_ Montpelier, Vt., out 10, 1919.—The organ recital. 
given recently by W. A. Briggs at Bethany Church was 
well attended and gave universal satisfaction, ie occa- 
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“HIGH NOTES” IN A BARITONE’S SUMMER. 


In view of the fact that next season will be more strenuous than ever, Clarence’ Whitehill, the well known American bari- 

tone, is getting the most out of his summer: vacation which he is spending at Spring Lake, N. J. (1) From left to right: 

Jules Daiber, Mr. Whitehill’s manager; Mr. Whitehill, Mrs, Daiber, and a friend of the singer’s from Honolulu. (2) 

Sitting on his front porch, (3) Listening to a humorous story. (4) The baritone’s favorite sport—making a big drive on 
the links at Spring Lake. 





sion was a recognition by Bethany Church of the generous 
act of James M. Boutwell in completely restoring the 
organ. Gounod, Luigini, Wagner and Kowalski comprised 
Mr. Briggs’ program. 
Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
Ravinia Park, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 
Rutland, Vt., August 10, 1919—The young man who 
recently threw Rutland into fit of excitement by the an- 
nouncement of the impending appearance of the one and 
only John McCormack (the announcement being almost 
immediately discovered as a fraud) has appeared again 
in this city. This time, however, he came to settle the 
bills incurred by the printing and advertising, which had 
been issued post-haste. With the young man came his 
father, who made the settlements and said that his son 
had suffered from some mental trouble. 


CHICAGO OPERA TO PRODUCE 
CARPENTER’S BALLET 


(Continued from page 26.) 
for the month of August, and will spend his vacation at 
Bemidji, Minn. Mr. Spry has just completed one of his 
busiest seasons and looks forward to a still busier one 
during 1919-20. 
Devotion to Music, or WHAT? 

John Blomgren, baritone, recently entered the bonds of 
wedlock, but just before leading his bride to the altar, re- 
membering he had not taken his usual voice lesson, fled 
precipitately to the studio of his teacher, Theodore S. 
Bergey, making the ceremony await the fulfilment of that 
function. 

TrEvisAN Witt Move to Fine Arts BUILDING, 

In order to be closer to his activities at the Auditorium 
Theater, Vittorio Trevisan, the prominent Chicago Opera 
Association artist, will remove his vocal studio to the Fine 
Arts Building on October 1. Mr. Trevisan, who makes a 
specialty of voice placing and acting, will occupy Room 

Since opening his studio here, Mr. Trevisan has had 
considerable success teaching his art to others, 
RorHwe.t Passes THROUGH CHICAGO, 

Walter Henry Rothwell, the newly appointed conductor 
of the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, spent two 
days in Chicago this week on his return from the West, 
having gone to Los Angeles to look over the situation and 
the available material at hand before affixing his signature 
to the brilliant contract offered him by L. E. Behymer, 
manager of the orchestra. Having looked the situation 
over thoroughly and finding the material to his liking and 
the prospects most encouraging, Mr. Rothwell accepted the 

osition. After a few days spent in Los Angeles, Mr. 

othwell, who had heard separately eighty-six musicians, 
many of whom were secured for the orchestra, journeyed 
to Butte, Mont., where he had an interview with the son 
of Senator Clark, of Montana, who, as is well known, is 
the good angel of the Los Angeles Orchestra. While in 
Chicago, Mr. Rothwell also heard several musicians, and 
left Saturday afternoon for New York, where he will re- 
main a few days before resuming his abruptly interrupted 
vacation in Maine. 

Harrier Martin SNow Gores To MICHIGAN, 

Harriet Martin Snow, the well known Chicago manager, 
will spend the last three weeks of August at Marquette, 
Mich., where she will enjoy a well earned vacation after 
a strenuous season. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Beddoe Begins in Cincinnati on September 8 

Inadvertently the wrong date was given in the MUsICcAL 
Courter for the beginning of Daniel Beddoe’s pedagogical 
activities at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. He 
will start there September 8 next, an already a large 
class is enrolled to greet him. 


McCormack Packs Ocean Grove Auditorium 


The only. task with which the reviewer of a McCormack 
recital is confronted is the business of trying to find some- 
thing new to say about the work of the favorite concert 
singer of the world. It is nothing new to say that the 
hall was crowded to the last seat and inch of standing 
room on the occasion of his appearance at the Ocean 
Grove Auditorium at Ocean Grove, New Jersey, on last 
Saturday evening, August 9. The last available seat was 
sold the preceding Friday and the great audience which 
packed the auditorium was no less enthusiastic than all 
other McCormack audiences, insisting upon encore upon 
encore until the list of them was almost as long as the 
original program itself. 

Mr. McCormack began with the recitative, “Deeper and 
Deeper Still,” from “Jephtha,”. and the following aria, 
“Waft Her Angels,” from Handel’s “Jephtha.” His rendi- 
tion of these offers occasion for mention of something 
which has often been referred to in these reviews, but 
which can never be over-emphasized—the fact that McCor- 
mack is not alone the most popular ballad singer of the 
day, but also one of the few great masters of classic style. 
This he proves in such numbers as the one just men- 
tioned or in, for instance, a Mozart aria. Connoiseurs 
know that there is no better Mozart tenor today than 
McCormack and none who sings Rossini’s florid music 
better than he, 


It is to be regretted that McCormack has withdrawn 
entirely from the operatic stage, for in the roles to which 
his voice is suited no better singer is to be heard today. 
The present writer recalls a Rodolfo, some two years ago, 
at a Christmas matinee at the Metropolitan, which was 
as fine vocally as: any he has ever listened to. 

To return to Ocean Grove, the balance of his program 
was made up of “The Victor,” by H. T. Burleigh, “The 
Last Hour,” by A. Walter Kramer, and Rachmaninoff’s 
“When Night Descends,” a group of the familiar Irish 
folk songs, in the rendering of which he is a supreme 
master, and a final group which included three American 
songs, “Only You” (Schneider), “Day is Done” (Lang), 
“The Americans Come” (Foster), and the favorite “Roses 
of Picardy,” by Hayden Wood. It is needless to select 
any special one from these for notice. All were splendidly 
done and heartily received. The Rachmaninoff song, 
“When Night Descends,” was most effective. “The Light 
of the Moon” was a big hit with the audience, and all of 
the last group were most enthusiastically received. “Only 
You,” by Edwitt Schneider, who provided his usual fine 
accompaniments throughout the evening, is a real gem 
which the audience applauded with heartiness, and Fay 
Foster’s stirring “The Americans Come!” made its usual 
hit. 

Encores included “Mother Machree,” ‘“Macushla,” 
“Tommie, Lad,” “Dear Old Pal of Mine,” and many other 
favorites, received with no less enthusiasm than the regu- 
lar numbers of the program. Winston Wilkinson, the 
violinist, was the assisting artist playing Volpe’s “Chant 
@’Amour,” and Gardner’s “From the Canebrake,” both of 
which were received with special favor, as well as a 
Sarasate number. 

All in all, it was a red-letter McCormack evening, which 
would be worthy of special mention were it not for the 
fact that all McCormack evenings are red-letter evenings. 


Many Engagements Booked for Tilly Koenen 


An extensive tour for the coming season has been ar- 
ranged for Tilly Koenen, Dutch contralto, under the man- 
agement of Wendell Heighton. One of this well known 
artist’s engagements is for an appearance in Washington, 
D. C., in February, the recital being one of T. Arthur 
Smith’s “All-Star Course.” She has also been engaged 
to sing with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra in 
January. 


THE 
STEINWAY 
PIANO 


stands unapproached 
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and essential features 
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Dreisbach, Leona F...........s.0s00. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Des VRE i ici cds eaters ecess Belmar, N. J. 
E 
SN cas sss i cabeedeeses50 64 Chicago, Ill. 
BM, | MEMOIR ho vas sacecs sedavesdsesce Bayonne, N. J. 
Sepeeenee, TI PE J. cc csccssastvecesecs elmar, N. J. 
SN BOOS MIN Sos 6s 54.8.6) 008s cb hedoe ee Chats Newport, Ore. 
BR a OE ss vaccuvecncustevoense Charlevoix, Mich. 
F 
mraee: Gamma is cs vides cde vaeeas Hollywood, Cal. 
Ferguson, Bernard...........ssesesee8 East Alton, N. H. 
PANN, STUNG 555 coos ciecdedes veces Atlantic City, N. J. 
MN GRUB WN 6 io dba bus darebeeesees Peekskill, N. Y. 
ONS ENON is divin eo 0 4s 60S daeecesevadve Stamford, N. Y. 
OD, MINOR Sy); on ss denscaeisesessvecan Oakland, Me. 
UM EURUOOE, iy 06s oe bese sdverseds o¥eee Pulaski, N. Y. 
Foster, Jessie F Twin Lakes, Mich. 
i eS 8 Sap rer err rey Oak Bluffs, Mass. 
pS Ror ees oy rey ery ee Rockport, Mass. 
Franko, Nahan.......0esssseees Long Beach, L. 1, N. Y 
Fromated,. OuUvG cio occccvcsdiariecis senses Bridgton, Me. 
G 
Gabrilowitsch, Ossip..........seeeseeees Seal Harbor, Me. 
Golo Pines: Tiss cack vias cncccsecocucs Cranford, J. 
Gardner, eh RETR RSC Ss Hillsboro, Ohio 
COE EE Oe cio cas cedex bovccescaieete Chicago, IIl. 
CI Bo ivicib scp ciececeterscetehes Logan, 
Gebhard, Heinrich Nipd ite uae nals coed wae Norfolk, Mass. 
Gescheidt, Adelaide.............sccee0es Franconia, N. H. 
CO TOMES i vccco sa veks ceeec¥ertes Spion-Kop, N. Y. 
OE WOM dace kveunsccacetvces cies Seal Harbor, Me. 
Goldsmid, Flora........sssssseeeeeeseeens Milford, Conn. 
— — CIs beset North Be’ e, = 
rainger, PE Ry COOLS LE EE Ee 2 cago, 
Ee ee a ey re rer ere Beebe, Can. 
Graveure, Louis.......... Coates Island, Malletts Bay. ba 
Greene, Herbert Wilber........ Br d Centre 
Games, “WERE. conic isccevervccevesescsis Kent's Hill, Me. 
H 
Hackett, Arthur....... pabbesacsswes xo East Alton, N. H. 
Hackett, Charles occ saisceciescscces Ses eaele , N. i: 
Hageman, Richard, ..s 60. .sccescccescevecses Glencoe, IIl. 
Flanbury, “VaReans vos css ssinehiatecdeips Lake Placid, N. Y 


Harris, George, Jr..scsscsvsececeeseses Bar Harbor, Me. 
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ee 3 OUR A RR A East Hampton, L. L, N. Y. 
ne |e Sem mERRP Dre heD Samira Glencoe, Il. 
NIE ais Sova « vas ones bees Houghton, N. Y. 
Homer foes Seek os vege ¥ 044-68 Richfield S er a 
RO Ella's <5 sda io 06 ene eadville, Pa 
Heinie i ae Leh I CER ep Gloucester, Mass. 
— R hea BRE GS Pi Sa Banff, Canadian Rockies. 
OE, UN sinc obs cccbeiesstebane eee Barker, my 
og on ee PO LEE OI EOE HERO Averill Park, N. Y 
Hirschler, — Ricickiveesukatns Mountain Lake. Minn. 
Hofmann, - ae ae Se seeks 68 Northeast Harbor, Me. 
Hobbard, Aviat cis oss ccsiveseces Wolfville, Nova Scotia. 
Huber, Arthur BOG ee ba tare 2S Mt. Pocono, Pa. 
Hudson-Alexan 4 CANON cos icv scenes ag 
itehoeiwen wien East pant y Ee a 
Hus ' one pn) EEG OES mond Point, NY 
Hutcheson, Ernest........csssserseees Chautauqua, N. Y. 
J 
JOC, Preis ccs cecaveusspeaeen ...Horicon, N. Y. 
K 
Mastner, Alfredis<c.: csvvkainssecnvs Babylon, L. I., N. Y. 
MeCN, DOONNOE ois cv cea ckkctatspeneceen Glencoe, Ill. 
Koemmenich oi NEES LPP ees Randolph, N. H. 
SNE IMIR 02 ox rs édansscnsdeevase Pittsfield, Mass. 
Kriens, Christiaan............... Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. 
Ns VR rack any o6edtibase cassie eee Frankford, Pa. 
L 
EMS WERE 6 debe en cicet cepts tates South rs mesg Me. 
La Croix, MEE EET eee ee thbridge, Mass. 
Lambert, Alexander...........sseseees Seal osama Me. 
Lang, Marga Rye néd ¢-se2 sxe 40d eee New Boston, N. H. 
eee eChristine oseaeslbecals pean Los Angeles, Cal 
Ms Cathe ossbband Long Beach, L. L.,, 
em eS eee rer ee Stony Creek, Conn. 
Leginska, UR abéscstee Stapleton, Staten ee N. 
itzki, Mischa........scseserccvesssecccces J. 
LMU, WORM ecaicces ext tees Chae tans South Biuchilt, Me. 
je Ee OOS REI RY PTO Marlboro, Me. 
Liebling, 1 | aie Rape Ratner Margaretville, N. Y. 
EE EEE PES pO EN: Rockport, Mass 
LA, MIE BE ihs n'e-nene'ene cxeiisecdaens Orleans, Mass. 
Luyster, Wilbur A... cccocscceses East Brookfield, Mass. 
M 
RN I ee a ai Portland, Me. 
Mason, Redfern.............e000 Carmel-by-the-Sea, Cal. 
Maley, Florence Turner.............0+5+ Stamford, N. Y. 
pe SEARS See re Chautauqua, N. Y., 
BN I occ tne cunre oecevaed Yonkers, N. Y. 
ye ee ca Ch oic 405 cored Oshawa, Ontario. 
Matzenauer, Margaret............s.ee00 West End, N. J. 
CIO, | WE 45 ooo vas cee dhViaboens che Fairfield, Ky. 
BY A ERs 6 bs. one's bls yokes charade Minden, 
Meader, George Farnham...... . Bayside, L, L., N. ¥ 
PO A sp aogia'bsc bois ¢ “ . Morrisville, Vt. 
Meyer, Julius William......... .. Lake Sunapee, N. H. 
PESGOISIOR, - ASUIET occ sccccncvcecccsegees Westerly, R. I. 
Miller, {; SME co Sth Rib ness coedne ed Andersonville, Tenn. 
Ey I ki 9 6 6bcb CA dans nse cabs New London, Conn. 
Moore, ERE pe panini Tyringham, Mass. 
Morris, Catharine W...........ss+ee0e% f arene Re. 
WONG PEM 5's be ay sve da biudcovons Spring Lake, N. J. 
Mott, Alice NNR. osx i'gesae0. 45 0048 Long Lake, N. Y, 
Murphy, ME oS did os xis ceneiee’ Munsonville, N. H. 
PR OGE, SHINE Bisco vk bene o5n0s.00 cs sakeune Seattle, Wash. 
N 
Namara, Marguerite................. Haines Falls, N. Y. 
Nash, Frances......ceecsesevecescevevccens Heath, Mass. 
Nearing, Sri sib ec eRe Heeb Reank 6ivedeved Yonkers, N. Y. 
PEGE SAMUNOT a bovis dia ein se 0s 4006 ceeebavns Hazelhurst, Wis. 
Newcombe, rks Heads eos scan> Whitney Point, N. Y. 
Nichols, John eet 68 C4 ER eg s OTA ee urlington, Vt. 
DE Bis ois 04a R00 dd aoe sade on Harrison, Me. 





* SODER-HUEGK 


THE EMINENT VOICE TRAINER AND COACH. 


Maker of man now prominent bef “y F 
call ae correct Fam Nell cad Teas °D. = Somer 


"SUMMER TERMS " “cts, ser sun eronen 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 1425 Broadway, New York 





DR.A. M. WEISS 
DENTIST 


SPECIALIZING IN HIGH GRADE 
DENTAL WORK FOR VOCALISTS 
1482 Broadway New York City 













Mrs. Frederick Snyder 


Vannini Method of Singing 
Studio—The Frederic St. Paul, Minn. 
MARIE STONE- sa 
LANGSTON 
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Niessen-Stone, Mme.......... ves ++- Quogue, L. L, N. Y. 
WOM. es OUND Cy cave 64 woah (50 040 opus es Averill, Vt. 
oO 

NEES 60 ce kvaocccakbexvuinn che us Savage, Minn. 
Onelli, Enrichetta........... ceeeseeeeeeeFlymouth, Mass. 
Ornstein, Leo......... See vebcvencsevcsaeeeee, N. H, 
Otis, Florence............. voséicescvcs leeersagge, N. HB. 

© 

Pache, Joseph......... sicvvebeddvresiebsaseeereere, Mid. 
Pfeiffer, Walter........... ended basiias - Wildwood, N. J. 
Pochon, Alfred............ seeceeseeesLake Placid, N. Y. 
Polacte, BGM BAGO: v6 ii esse cicddnesces .-Glencoe, Ii. 
Powell, Maud...........+.++++000++++++ Whitefield, N. H. 
Prokofieff, Serge........+.sseeeseee+++.West End, N. J. 


Pyle, Wynne....-seecenseceseeeeeeeee+ Bar Harbor, Me. 


R 
Ratisbon-Williams, Nina....... Long Branch, N. J. 
Regine Jemigiiees Tote ccssescie 4 


Dee ETS EY ae ond, 





Reimherr, George............... Merriewold Park, N. Y. 
RiesRO Fe. Wisc issccccescecnce bnibeess Norwich, N. Y. 
Roberts, Emma..............+ vores ts ate Sit N. 4 
Roeder, Gare Bi cic ss cvccvecess .«..North Conway, N. H. 
Rothwell, Walter H...................-Outer Lovell, Me. 
Reewiaen MGIC. oii cis vecntcccnsss Fish Creek, Wis. 
Rybner, J. Cornelius......... eooeeess Dannersville, N. Y. 
roe 
Sandby, FIGs oo d6. cvsscsscevadcddune Prey Ty Denmark. 
Saxliy, FROG ce 660 céseckccddanicss vceslthata, N. Y. 
Schofield, ay ~ Oise Sedascdccckanme Plymouth, Mass. 
Schmitz, E. TEPER TE Cocawelen ithieok, N. Y. 
eagle, Oscar.......+.+.+++++.+s++.-5chroon Lake, N. Y. 
Scheve, Edward B..........+. weweeete9 Estes Park, Colo. 
Sciapiro, Michel............ Somerville Park, L. 1, N. Y. 
Scognamillo, Enrico.......... Far Rockaway, L. L, N. Y. 
Scott, John Prindle............ swencede McDonough, N. Y. 
Seidel, Toscha...........++.+ eecanes Lake George, N. Y. 
Sheffield, Helen E..........+sss000 +eeeeee+Elyria, Ohio. 
Shure, Mrs, R. Dean.......... ‘.5neee -Chautauqua, N. Y. 
SEE CHOOT 650 eyes deus css ceseits Elkhart Lake, Wis. 
Selle Fi Wis cicavcccevesvtueescesccesssctOMGMnnh ft 
pS ote Se duectetidunanae te Peterboro, N. H. 
Smith, Ethelynde............ Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. 
Seth,  TOMMMIINO: oes o's vecsecnesreescov eet Red Beach, Me. 
Sorrentino, Umberto..........+sseereeveee Milford, Conn. 
Spencer, Allen......... cikenesnenat Ween, Mich. 
SRONEG, TAGRMOE sco cncscascncccaveve cecucess -» Holland. 
BASSE, UR ns ddcceveceacecviccsepats Newtonville, Mass. 
Biedeeel,. Asc ciciccvcescccesvicnes Auburndale, Mass. 
BOOAVINE, POM s cccsocvecccccensncsseness Montreal, Can. 
Stokowski, Leopold...........- veuviens Seal Harbor, Me. 
Stone, May....esseceeeeeeers ..-On tour (Sousa’s Band) 
Strauss, Henrietta...........ssseesseees Seal Harbor, Me. 
Swain, Mary Shaw... ... 00. cccccssesersee Rockport, Mass. 
Sylva, Marguerita.........-seeeeeeceeeesens Dover, N. J. 
yy 
Thibaud, Jacques.........+++-+ Monmouth Beach, N. J. 
Thompson, Mrs, BE. L........cccccvevevseece Seaside, Ore. 
Tie TORE Bios 5 ko vvec dcckacesetees Greenville, Me. 
Turner; H; Godfrey... .. 6. ccctiscevesesee Whitefield, N H. 
Vv 
Vissi. DORI. osc ceccetevcotecteuss Old Forge, N. Y. 
Von Klenner, Baroness.......... Point Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Vas: MCU LAUER s in cccesenssececce New York City, N. Y. 
Van Vliet, Cornelius.........0ssseeseeeees Raymond, Me. 
w 
Wachtmeister, Axel R.........eeeeeeee Rattvik, Sweden. 
Ware Harriet: cic icceccvevdendes Plainfield, N. J. 
Wells, John Barnes.......++++++++++eeses Roxbury, N. Y. 
Whitehill. Clarence... .o....scecsceees Spring Lake, N. J 
Wie. WINGS i eck ee erect inden Blue Hill, Me 
WOE: Ts Divic ccs cevcececciccvees South Gardiner, Me. 
Sp Ae ys RES PPS EEE CREE EE eT ce Portland, Ore. 
Wilson, Molly Byerly..........++eeeeee Los Angeles, Cal. 
Wilson, Raymond.........sccccecerscvcssens Oxford, Pa. 
Wiske, C. Mortimer.........seeceeeeees Bryant Pond, Me. 
WOOd, HUMAN. cccsccscceccceceeces Silver Lake, N. Y. 
Y ; 

Vout; Gaghord. oi cvcieicvwtivcvveiessicnes Fayette, Ohio. 
Vedi PRO Bivceiccdactevceec coveveds tie Monroe, N. Y. 
Zz 
Zang, ROG. . .cdcccccvcrecccrvssersececce Johnstown, Pa. 
Zandt, MSPs. ccc vccvencctccisevtocsvecsae Wilmette, Il. 


Alexander Block Resting at Lake George 
Alexander Block will spend the month of August at 
Lake George, where he intends to enjoy his vacation 
in rest and recreation. Following this, Mr. and Mrs. 
Block will make a short walking tour through a part 
of the Adirondack Mountains, and then return to the 
metropolis to resume professional activities. 


Amparito Farrar to Have Midwestern Tour 


Amparito Farrar was scheduled to give her third annual 
recital at Aeolian Hall on October 24, but her managers 
announce that this recital will be deferred until January 
of the coming season because of the mid-western tour of 
thirty concerts which has just been booked for the so- 
prano. 


Maier and Pattison Ensembling in France 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, pianists, of Boston, the 
former having served in the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, the latter in the American army, are giving con- 
certs of music for two pianos in towns of France. There 
was a brilliant audience on June 14 at the Salle Pleyel 
in Paris, when the program was as follows: Ropartz, 
Piece in B minor; Debussy, “In White and Black”; 
Saint-Saéns, “Variations on a Theme of Beethoven,” and 
scherzo, op. 87; Aubert, berceuse; Chabrier, “Espana.” 
Figaro praised the virtuosity of the players, also, what 
was more important, the unity of thought, and qualities 
of “style, charm and taste.” M. Lyon, the head of the 
firm of Pleyel & Co., is making for these pianists a spe- 
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cial “piano double” with a keyboard at both ends. The 
director of opera, Jacques Rouche, invited them to play 
at his house for French musicians. 


EDITH MASON MAKES OPERATIC 
RE-ENTREE IN “FAUST” AT RAVINIA 


Florence Easton Scores Hit as Madame Butterfly— 
Hot Weather a Big Help to Park Attractions 


Ravinia, Ill, August 2, 1919—The month of July just 
concluded was one of the hottest ever registered in these 
surroundings, and a drought of more than forty days also 
helped greatly in making the month a record breakin 
one at Ravinia. The beautiful automobile roads afford 
opportunity for motorists to take a spin to Ravinia and 
enjoy grand opera on a scale seldom surpassed, besides 
recuperating in the cool atmosphere of the park from the 
sweltering oppression of a summer day in Chicago. Auto- 
mobiles are not the only vehicles that bring hundreds of 
patrons to Ravinia. The Northwestern Railroad has a 
fairly good service; likewise, the North Shore Electric 
runs frequent trains direct to Ravinia, so rich and poor 
find in the park an ideal spot for relaxation far from the 
turmoil of a big city. 

“Faust,” Juty 27. 

On Sunday night Edith Mason made her first appear- 
ance on any stage since her marriage to Maestro Polacco 
as the shy Marguerite in Gounod’s “Faust.” An all-star 
Metropolitan cast included, besides Miss Mason, Orville 
Harrold, as Faust; Myrna Sharlow, as Siebel; Thomas 
Chalmers, as Valentine; Leon Rothier, a gentlemanly 
devil, and Philine Falco, as Martha. The performance 
moved smoothly under the capable direction of Richard 
Hageman, who presided at the conductor's desk. 

“Mapame Butterriy,” JuLy 20. 

Florence Easton carried away the honors of the evening 
as the unfortunate Madame Butterfly, a role in which she 
had been heard in Chicago when a member of the local 
opera company, and, if memory serves right, also as a 
member of the Savage English Opera Company. Though 
her former performances were well remembered, she sur- 
— her most sanguine admirers, who found in her 

utterfly a masterpiece, intense dramatically and brilliant 
vocally. Miss Easton’s success was therefore as emphatic 
as deserved. The balance of the cast was highly satisfac- 
tory, especially praiseworthy the Suzuki of Alice Gentle. 
Papi conducted with much gusto. 

“La Bonéme,” JULY 30. 

“La Bohéme” on Wednesday, a repetition of “Faust” 
on Thursday and one of “Madame Butterfly” on Satur- 
day were the other operatic attractions of the week. 
Symphonic concerts as usual were given on Sunday, Mon- 
day and Friday, with attendance constantly increasing, 
though, as yet, much too small. Rene Devries. 

(See later letter on another page.) 








THE VALUE OF 
VANDERPOOL’S “VALUES” 





Worthy Comments of Worthy People 


Henri Scott—“I intend to use your song, ‘Values,’ 
in a recital at the State College, Penn. Thank 

you.” 

A. Russ Patterson—“It is very effective and I have 
three pupils now using this song on their pro- 
grams.” 

George M. Shea—“The composition is very melodi- 
ous, personal in conception, has charm, and 
must be grateful to singer and audience alike. 
Excellent for group or as an encore.” 

Boris L. Ganapol—“I have enjoyed your song very 
much and have recommended it to my artist- 
pupils for use on their programs. It is, indeed, 
a very nice song.” 

Jessie Fenner Hill—“There is no better test of the 
pudding than its eating. Please keep me ac- 
quainted with your ‘valued inspirations.’ ” 

Ragna Linne—‘I like your song and the members 
of my class do likewise.” 

Mrs. J. Harrison Irvine—“I use it continually for 
singer and coaching. It is an excellent song,” 

Grace Wood-Jess—“Let me know when you have 
another such pleasant exposition of what the 
singer needs and can use.” 

Elsa Lyons Cook—“ ‘Values’ again received a fine 
reception, I will use it in Albany, N. Y., where 
I sing on July 29.” 

Prof. B. De Bernyz—“It is a song of great charm 
and will strike the heart of the audiénce, [| 
shall use the song for my pupils.” 

Frank Parker—“ Values’ deserves the wide success 
it is having, it is so finely written.” 

H. C. Sand—“I surely have it among my choice 
selections.” : 

May Goodbar—“It makes a beautiful group song 
and I am glad that it is finding appreciation.” 

Walter Richardson—“It is a sweet song and was 
very well liked by everyone. The range of the 
song suits me and I like it because it is simple 
and yet has a good climax which can be worked 
up to a dramatic tone.” 

L. A, Espinal—“I advised several of my pupils to 
sing ‘Values’ as I consider it one of the best 
songs published lately.” 

Don Duffy—“I think it is fine and very beautiful to 
sing. When the Chicago Examiner said that it 
was a pleasant exposition of what the singer 
needs and can use, it said it all.” 

Mrs. J. T. Hockett—“ ‘Values’ is a gem that will be 
sung and enjoyed by musicians for generations,” 


























EAUTY fs an inherent quality of the Knabe. 
Its simplicity and dignity of architecture befit 
its position in fine homes. The exquisite tone 
and perfect action express the subtlest tone 
coloring. It is the harmonic achievement of 
supreme craftsmanship. 


“The Piano for a Lifetime” 
Mignonette Grand $975 in Dull Mahogany 


Convenient Terms Arranged Pianos Taken in Exchange 


PNADE warervoms 


oem) Fifth Ruenue at Thirtyninth St. 
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MAX LIEBLING 227 


ACCOMPANIST—PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Adérees 628 Seventh Ave. Phone 2490 Circle. N. Y. City 


Emilio A. ROXAS 


Vocal Instruction 


For past four years coach to GIOVANNI MARTINELLI. 
2231 Broadway (cor. 8oth St.), N. ¥. C, Appeintments by mail only 


jonn BLAND Tenor 


Master of Calvary Choir VOICE PRODUCTION 
20 Eest 23rd Street, New York. Telephone 328 Gramercy 


MARIE SUNDELIUS Serra 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co, 
Exclasive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN 4461 Broadway. New York 


CECIL FANNING H, B. TURPIN 


BARITONE ACCOMPANIST 
AVAILABLE FOR RECITAL 
Address : ‘ : H. B. TURPIN, Dayton. Ohio 


Yvonne de Treville 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Address: The Rockingham, 216 West 56th Streei, New York City 


Alfredo Martino 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Author of the book, “The Mechanism of the Human Voice.” 
It will be sent anywhere in the United States on receipt of 


price, 25 cents, 
Voice Trial by Appointment. 
Studio: (13 West End Ave., near 90th St,, N. Y. 


Marguerite FONTRESE 


AMERICAN MEZZO-SOPRANO 
Engaged, Portiand and Bangor, Me. Festivals 
October 5 and 6 
JULES DAIBER, (Exclusive Management), Aeolian Hall, New York 


>: COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


(28-130 East 68th Street (38th Year) 
Aut Baancegs or Music Tavont sy Eminent Insravcrors 


Planeo—Astiste’ Clase .ccoscccccccvcccccccscccsesotos A. Fraemcke 
CEOS chcbedecdadesavesee pininse 00000ensenhc cenanin C. Hein 























Phone 10232 Riverside 








TROY seccccarcceqoscoees 
Public School Music 
VIGR cccccctdcoederecdbesenesdcceccodene due eoonves Wolff 
C. HEIN, A. FRAEMCKE, Directors. 
Catalog on Application. 
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Exclasive Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 











MRS. EDWARD MacDOWELL 


Programs o1 MacDowell Music 
Management: Gertrude F. Cowen, 1451 Broadway 
New York 
Fieqesde of these recitals revert unreservedly to the MacDowell 

emorie seociation. STEINWAY PIANO 

















CLEMENTINE ROMUALDO 

Prima Donna Vocal 
Soprano Teacher 
don, F 

from Coens OOhrs aE my Ae wwe 7) 

York, ete, a for prenese Gestees, Mon - to 
‘Also: VOCAL TUITION. | Nordica and other celebrities. 

Address: 57 West Séth St., N. Y. City Phone: Plaza 9936 











L AMPERTI- VALDA 


61 Avenue NIEL.. . . ... . » PARIS, FRANCE 
MME. GIULIA VALDA 


MUSICAL COURIER 
PACIFIC SLOPE 


(Continued from page 30.) 
almost filled with the deeply interested audience. To- 
night the performance is to-be repeated. 

, Mme, Stoppant EN Route ror FRANcE. 

For the past two years Evelyn Henry Stoppani has been 
a member of the Mills College staff in the music depart- 
ment, and since coming to Berkeley has been otherwise 
closely identified with musical interest in the bay cities. 
Recently Mme. Stoppani started for Washington, D. C., 
to obtain passports for an early sailing to France, where, 
upon her arrival, she will marry Capt. Rudolph Isler, an 
officer in the Swiss Army, She was accompanied by her 
small daughter, who will go to Paris with her. 

Mme. rg ee is a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. W. 
Henry, of Berkeley, a pioneer family, whose history ex- 
tends far back into the days of the colonial struggle for 
independence. She is a sister of Dr. Aurelia Henry Rein- 
hardt, president of Mills College. Mme. Stoppani is a 
singer of rare charm and a musician of deep experience, 
having had ten years of training in Paris under famous 
instructors. Captain Isler has large manufacturing con- 
cerns in France and Switzerland and has been a close 
friend of the Henry family for many years. Plans had 
been made for the wedding to take place in Berkeley, but 
post-war conditions made it impossible for the officer to 
come to America, 

Notes. 

The San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Alfred Hertz, will again give a series of four 
concerts this season at the University of California, 
Berkeley. 

Miss Z. W. Potter, concert manager of Oakland, will 
present this season John Hand, the popular American 
tenor, whom she intends to feature in Oakland, San Fran- 
cisco, Fresno, and other towns and cities. Miss Potter has 
the exclusive bay district management of this singer. 

The San Francisco. Chamber Music Society will open 
its season this year with a recital at the University of 
California. 

Frank W. Healy has arranged for appearances of Leo 
Ornstein on the Pacific Coast in February, 1920. He will 
be heard in Oakland the first week in February. 

“The King’s Progress,” by .Constance Smedley Arm- 
field, a picturesque Tudor festival, with music based on 
the old folk tunes of Tudor times and earlier, was pre- 
sented by 150 students at the Greek Theater, Berkeley, on 
July 26. Many of the folk dances were shown for the 
first time on the Pacific Coast, these being gathered from 
country districts of England by Cecil Sharp, the well 
known authority on old English dancing. : 

Myrtle Lent. pianist, is now at Asilomar, representing 
the Oakland Y. W. C. A. Women’s Orchestra Club, hav- 
ing been appointed delegate to the meeting of the federa- 
tion of the business and professional women’s clubs of 
the United States, which is being held at Asilomar, Cal., 
July 25 to August 4. 

ugene Blanchard, pianist, and his bride, who was Bar- 
bara Miller, spent their honeymoon at Lake Tehoex The 
wedding of the young people took place very quietly at 
the First Congregational Church, Oakland. July 14, where 
Mr. Blanchard has been director of the choir for several 
years. As no engagement had been announced, the mar- 
riage came as a surprise in musical circles 

An art collection of 500 photographs of Ruth St. Denis 
during her theatrical career, collected by her husband, Ted 
Shawn, is being exhibited in San Francisco, as a’ prelimi- 
nary to the production of “Miriam, Sister of . Moses,” 
were was presented at the Greek Theater, Berkeley, this 
week, 

Works of American “authors were portrayed by the 
Maxwell Armfield Players recently at the Hotel Clare- 
mont, Berkeley, in connection with their courses at the 
University of California summer session. The program 
concluded with community choruses and familiar Ameri- 
can airs. 

Riccardo Stracciari, the great baritone, will be pre- 
sented to Oakland during the coming season by Miss Z. 

. Potter, ' 

Mabel Hatfield Turner, soprano, was soloist last Sunday 
afternoon at the Lakeside Park Municipal ra oa 
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LOS ANGELES SYMPHONY 
TO HAVE NEW AUDITORIUM 


New Hall to Be Built as a Part of the Proposed New 
$5,000,000 Hotel—Two Symphonic Organizations 
Will Not Unite—Walter Henry Rothwell to 
Direct Philharmonic—Olga Steeb’s Wed- 

ding Announced—Notes 


Los Angeles. Cal., August 2, 1919.—The interested spec- 
ulation regarding the director of the new Philharmonic 
Orchestra was resolved into gratification when it was an- 
nounced that Walter Henry Rothwell, of New York, was 
the fortunate choice. The board of managers is to be 
congratulated upon having secured a man so eminently 
qualified to lead the new organization to the success which 
seems assured. 

About seventy-five orchestra men have been selected; 
the concertmaster, solo cellist, and men for the first chairs, 
however, will be chosen from a long list of Eastern ap- 
plicants by Mr. Rothwell, who left here last week for 
that purpose. So many Eastern people are desirous of 
coming here to live, drawn by the magnet of the wonder- 
ful climate, that the new director can import his musi- 
cians from Chicago, Philadelphia, New York, and other 
Eastern cities, 

L, E. Behymer is full of enthusiasm over the plans for 
the new orchestra. He declares that nothing has 
spared to make it a success and he promises wonderful 
concerts. This busy and energetic man is so absorbed in 
the perfecting of the many details necessary in a big work 
of this kind, that he is devoting to it the time which really 


should be spent in a wel vacation, 


In speaking of the name of the new organization, which 
does not appeal to many of the 


musicians, Mr. Behymer 


August 14, 
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WHEN COMPOSER AND SINGER MEET. 


The above snapshot shows from right to left: 
Bernard Hamblen, the composer; Carolina Laz- 
zari, the American contralto, and A. Larney, 
taken recently at the singer's country place at 
Stony Creek, Conn. During the course of the 
visit, Mr. Hamblen and Miss Lazzari tried over 
some of the former’s compositions about which 
the latter was exceedingly enthusiastic. One of 
those that she fancied especially was his recent 
“Your Heart Is Calling Mine”—a charming mel- 
ody ballad—which Miss Lazzari eaxpressed her 
intention of using. Mr. Hamblen’s songs will find 
a place on a number of prominent artists’ pro- 
grams next season. The dog in the photograph 
is Miss Lazzari’s French police dog, of very 
valuable pedigree. 
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agreed that it is regrettable that a combination of forces 

could not have been effected, but such being the case, it 

is better to get entirely away from hampering traditions. 
Los ANGELes SYMPHONY PLANNING Busy SEAson. 

In the meantime, the Los Angeles ps7 arage 4 Orchestra 
is making plans for a busy season. Adolph Tandler will 
be retained as conductor, and a specially constructed au- 
ditorium is to be built for the accommodation of the 
orchestra in the great new hotel to be built in the Wil- 
shire district. 

That the interest in orchestral music will be greatly 
stimulated by these two fine organizations is unquestioned, 
and the musical development of the city will, no doubt, 
keep pace with its growth. 

Oxuca STEEB’s WeEDDING ANNOUNCED. 

Olga Steeb, one of the most brilliant of Los Angeles’ 
young pianists, is to be married to Charles Edward Hu- 
bach, of Redlands, Cal., on August 25. Miss Steeb has 
been head of ‘the piano department of the College of Fine 
Arts at Redlands for three years, and Mr. Hubach has 
been connected with this same institution for the past 
five years. Miss Steeb is under contract for a concert 
tour in the East, and, immediately after her marriage, 
she will leave for New York, reaching there by October 
to remain until April 1. 

Los Angeles is inordinately proud of Olga Steeb, who 
ranks with other noted artists, and her many friends 
admire her lovable personal qualities, so a host of good 
wishes will attend her. 

Curistine LANGENHAN Concert PosTponen, 

The concert by Christine Langenhan, which was to 
have been given this week, has been postponed until the 
latter part of August, when more people will have re- 
turned from beach and mountain resorts to enjoy the 
interesting program. In the meantime Mme. genhan 
is enjoying her summer in Southern California and is 
adding to her already extensive repertory during her 
leisure moments. 

Notes. 

Caroline Alchin, who is conducting classes in harmony 
every morning during the summer school session at the 
University of Southern California, is elated over the 
success of her new book, “Tone Thinking and Ear Train- 
ing.” More will be said of this valuable addition to the 
students’ text books later on. 

Walter Hastings Olney, baritone and teacher, gave a 
most successful concert at Santa. Barbara recently, his 
program embracing such varied numbers that all tastes 
were gratified. eginning with songs by MacFadyen. 
which led up to the baritone favorites, “Dio Possente,” 
from “Faust,” “Invictus,” Huhn; Clark’s “Desert Suite,” 
and closing with Ward-Stephens’ “Christ in Flanders,” 
and the well-loved song of Fay Foster’s, “The Ameri- 
cans Come,” Mr. Olney scored so favorably that this, his 
third engagement in Santa Barbara, will probably earn 
for him a recall. . W. 


BerGmen Scores at Globe Concert 


Ernesto Bertimen made a hit at a recent Globe concert, 
playing a group of beautiful nee by the eminent 
American composer-pianist Frank Forge. One of these 
compositions is a concert-waltz, dedicated to Mr. Berimen, 
and was rendered with great brilliancy and beauty of tone, 
for which Mr. Beramen had eight recalls. 
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ALICE GENTLE TRIUMPHS IN 
“CARMEN” AT RAVINIA PARK 


Edith Mason Electrifies Huge Audience as Micaela— 
Riccardo Martin’s Singing Arouses Much Enthu- 
siasm—Ravinia Ideally Located for Opera 

Bek (Earlier letter on page 35. 
Ravinia Park, Ill, August 9— ager Ravinia Park 
and its opera company is a privi as there is no spot 
in the world so well situated to first class opera in 





the air, Chicagoans have accused, even by 
their Mayor, of being knockers instead of boosters, and 
really he is correct, as, altho Ravinia has not been 

by the Chicagoans, it has not been boomed by 
the local people as it should. If such a park were situ- 
ated in lifornia, France, Italy, Sweden, Norway, or 


even in old Albion, musicians and music lovers from all 
over the world would flock to such a place. But, as it is 
accessible by trolley, train and automobile to Chicago, 
Ravinia does not as yet occupy the position it will reach, 
no matter what happens, as a home for opera. In the 
last two years President Louis Eckstein, of the Ravinia 
Park Company, has brought together Metropolitan casts. 
True, of late the audiences have been very large, several 
sold out houses bei registered, but nightly the at- 
tendance should be so large that the sold out sign should 
prevail, as the performances are extraordinarily good. 
That there is a sort of association between the Metro- 
politan Opera House and Ravinia Park has long been 
rumored, and that rumor is today an acknowledged. fact. 
Thus Ravinia Park in years to come will harbor all the 
principal singers and conductors heard or seen in the 
metropolis in the winter, and no _ better egation of 
stars can be found than those with the Chicago Opera 
Association, so Ravinia: Park and its opera company will 
from year to year become a larger and larger institution, 
a Mecca, and an enterprise that will boost music in Amer- 
ica, as, besides giving excellent operatic performances, 
the symphonic concerts are also especially good and well 
worth attending. 
Avice GentLte TRItuMPHS IN “CARMEN.” 

On ogee | evening, August 3, “Carmen” had its first 
hearing of the season with Alice Gentle in the title role, 
Edith Mason as Micaela and Riccardo Martin as Don 
Jose. Miss Gentle, the real find of the season, essayed 
for the first time on any stage one of the best liked and 
also the most difficult roles in the repertory of the con- 
tralto, mezzo-soprano and soprano, as the part, although 
written for a mezzo voice, has been often sung by either 
a soprano or contralto. It can truly be said that with 
hardly an exception Miss Gentle’s triumph was unsur- 
passed. Since the beginning of this season this young 
artist has given ample proof of her originality; each role 
in which she has been seen, although while conforming 
te tradition, has been tinged with a note of personality 
that brought most favorable comment on the work of the 
newcomer. Her Carmen crowns her as one of the best 
actress-singers of the present generation. She sang it 
especially well and her acting was above reproach. She 
reached the greatest heights of dramatic intensity in the 
card scene, which since the days of De Lussan and Calvé 
has been a weak episode, when really it is one of the 
poignant moments of the plot. As stated above, Miss 
Gentle’s success was emphatic and her Carmen will rank 
on the same level as her Santuzza, a high tribute in itself. 

Edith Mason sang the Micaela aria as it has never been 
heard here before. She electrified her hearers and maa 
minutes elapsed before the performance could proceed, 
as at the conclusion of her solo the audience expressed 
so vociferously its approval that the performance had to 
be stopped, and when it was allowed to proceed Miss 
Mason was crowned by all those present the queen of the 
Micaelas. To shower upon Miss Mason superlatives 
seems now superfluous, 

Riccardo Martin was a handsome and well voiced Don 
Jose. The gifted tenor, who so far has had but few op- 
portunities at Ravinia, made this one count, singing ad- 
mirably “The Flower Song” and sharing well in the favor 
of the packed house, 

If the work of Millo Picco had been on par of excel- 
lence with that of his colleagues, the performance of 
“Carmen” would have been uniformly excellent, but, un- 
fortunately, the young Italian baritone marred the per- 
formance. His Escamillo was commonplace and the 
Toreador song poorly rendered. Signor Picco further- 
more had the audacity to sing his part of his role in 
Italian and part in French, and this in itself was an insult 
to the audience. Under ordinary conditions this unhappy 
mixture of foreign languages would have passed by this 
writer, but inasmuch as Signor Picco’s Escamillo was in 
every respect weak, he would have done better by cling- 
ing to the French or the Italian, or by giving the role to 
another interpreter. 

Leon Rothier sang the role of Zuniga and sang it well, 
even though for some unknown reason he made up as 
the ex-Kaiser Wilhelm. What was the idea, Mr. Rothier? 
A great artist, even when appearing by courtesy in small 
roles, should give distingtion to a performance, and this 
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make-up certainly detracted, as it caused great comment, 
especially among the ladies, all chatting and wondering 
why a Frenchman disguised a Spanish as a German 
ex-emperor on the stage of Ravinia Park. Mr. Rothier, 
who since the beginning of the season done most 
creditable work, was wrong in his make-up, as well as in 
his costuming, and should “Carmen” be given again he 
should omit both the costume and the mustache. Myrna 
Sharlow, who also sang a small role by courtesy, that of 
eet rag was excellent. Words of praise are. due to 
Kathleen Sutherlin, who was Mercedes; Louis ‘D'Angelo, 
the Doncairo, and Francesco Daddi, an inimitable Remen- 
dado. The orchestra was under the masterful baton of 
Richard Hagemann, who gave most adequate support to 
the principals and chorus. 
Orcuestra Concert, AuGust 4. 

Monday evening, the symphony night program con- 
ducted by Richard Hagemann brought forth as soloists 
the concertmaster and the harpist of the orchestra. 

“Tosca,” AuGust 5. 

Tuesday evening “Tosca” repeated, with Florence Eas- 
ton in the title role, Morgan Kingston as. Mario, and Leon 
Rothier as Scarpia, brought out another large audience. 

“CAVALLERIA Rusticana,” AvuGust 6, 

“Cavalleria Rusticana,” with Alice Gentle as Santuzza, 
and Riccardo Martin as Turiddu, was again the bill given 
to the Wednesday night patrons at Ravinia. 

“Tue Kitcnen Crock,” August 7. 

On Thursday afternoon, a children’s program brought 
forth an a by the Municipal Pier Children’s Hour 
Players. The little opera entitled “The Kitchen Clock,” 
by lorence Comfort, music by Herbert Hyde, directed by 

race Norbeck, made up the first part of the program. 
The second ope was devoted to a symphonic program, 
directed by Richard Hagemann, including among other 
numbers a “March Triumphale” by Felix Borowski. 

“Tuats,” AuGust 7. 

Massenet’s “Thais,” seldom heard at Ravinia, brought 
forth Edith Mason in the title role. The gifted singer 
gave unalloyed pleasure to the ear by the beauty of her 
vocalism, and her emphatic success at the hands of the 
audience was well deserved, as she was remarkable in 
all respects. Leon Rothier essayed the role of Athanael. 
Louis Derman was Nicias. agemann conducted with 
his customary mastery, and under his efficient baton the 
score was given a graceful reading. 

Orcuestra Concert, Aucust 8. 

Friday afternoon, Soldiers and Sailors’ Day, brought 
forth a symphonic program, well built and directed by 
Richard Hagemann. 

In the evening Mr. Hagemann again conducted an or- 
chestral program and Alexander Zukovsky, second con- 
certmaster, and the harpist of the orchestra, were the 
soloists. j 
OrcHestra Concert, AuGUsST 9. . 

The regular orchestral program was listened to on’ Sat- 
urday afternoon by a large audience, and in the evening 
“Carmen” was repeated with Alice Gentle in the title role, 


in which she made a lasting impression. 
. : Rene- Devas, 


OLIVE NEVIN HER OWN PRESS AGENT 
(Continued from page 12.) 
town, and it is surely an inspiration to watch her as she 
sits at her piano in the center of the stage, where she ac- 
companies and conducts the chorus as they stand on tiers 
around her. The men pride themselves on the fact that 
they have no solo voice among them, and they have per- 
fect ensemble and get effects that any Apollo club in any 
big city might envy. Miss Hamill deserves as much credit 
for what she is doing in East Liverpool as does Walter 
Damrosch in New York. We each sang two groups of 
songs and then two of our duets, and they were all lovely 
and enthusiastic about our work. I think they were sin- 
cere, because they want us back next season.’ 
At tHe Roycrorr CONVENTION. 

“Another letter home from East Aurora surely is of 
more interest than the newspaper notices, too, although 
I have to thank this convention for my favorite notice, 
namely, that I am a ‘musician and a technician, whose 
technic is neither frozen nor ossified,’ 

“'The Roycroft Convention, which is always held over 
the Fourth of July week, is an annual joy to me. The 
singer can’t wrap herself up in pink cotton, but must join 
in, no matter what it does to her voice. Last year I went 
into all the fun, but came home without any voice to speak 
of; so this year, having learned my lesson, I was a bit 
more careful, and all there told me how much I had 
grown. This compensated for being a wall flower some 
of the time. There are always so many things to do and 
so many interesting people to do them with, that self 
denial is very hard on one’s disposition. There are always 
two sessions entirely musical, usually the two Sunday af- 
ternoons, and this year these were especially delightful, 
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CONVENTION HALL, SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, AUGUST 20th, 1919 


Margaret Matzenauer 


Phenomenal Prima Donna of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company 


Assisted by Emil J. Polak, Pianist 
Zhay Clark, Harpist 
All seats reserved 75c to $2.00 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 
Lees Broome, Manager 














because, besides the regular Roycroft Trio, Lillian Gear- 
hardt, the Buffalo pianist; Martha Alexander, violinist; 
Rosa Hamilton, the Pittsburgh contralto; Herman Gahwe, 
bass from Buffalo; Merritt Kyser, who played the French 
horn, and myself. We enjoyed each other a lot. 

“*Then the week’s programs included such a variety of 
speakers, and we musicians opened every lecture with a 
“once around” musical program to suit the occasion as 
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OLIVE NEVIN, 


Soprano, who sang at the Stadium on August 12. 





iy, 


nearly as we could. There were many speakers, toc, so 
we were well entertained and repaid for having to wait 
a whole year between times. I have not told of the pic- 
nics, the ball games and the tramps through the woods, 
but they were good for the soul, and even if I, for one, 
almost had to stay in bed till the washwoman got through 
with my trunk at home, I can hardly wait till next sum- 
mer for the one good play in all the year.’” 

Miss Nevin came up from a house party at Allenhurst 
to sing with the Stadium Orchestra on August 12. 


Nicolay Returns to Chicago 


Constantine Nicolay, the well known bass of the Chi- 
cago Association, left New York this week to return to 
his home in Chicago. Mr. Nicolay has been in New York 
for several months past, during which time he has been 
completing preparations on the records of Greek folk 
songs which he has been making for the Columbia Grapho- 
phone Company. He has also been busily engaged in 
finishing the vocal education of a young mezzo-soprano, 
Melba-Doff, his sole pupil, in whose future he has great 
faith. Miss Melba-Doff is said to possess a soprano voice 
of unusual beauty and to have decided vocal talent. She 
will study during the coming season with Mr. Nicolay in 
Chicago and take up her professional career the season 
following. 





OPPORTUNITIES 





tucket, known as the Tucker Cottage; 


AN UNUSUAL, rare collection of music, 
comprising duets, quartets, quintets, etc., 
of old composers. For particulars: ad- 
dress Mrs. C. K. Klink, 6848 Stenton 
Ave., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ment. This is a good place for the right 
man. Communications will be treated 


confidentially. Address “S. I. M.,” care 
Musica Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, 
New York. 





PIANIST WANTED—A young man, for 
a high class act in vaudeville. Will pay 
$75 a week and railroad fare. Chance 
for additional fees. A forty weeks’ en- 
gagement assured. Address “L. U. E.,” 
care Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


TEACHER OF WHISTLING WANTED 


—A student of piano, studying in New 

York, would like to take some lessons in 

whistling and wants to get in touch with 

a teacher. Address istling,” care of 

peat. Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New 
ork, 





WANTED—A vocal teacher by a large 
and well known Conservatory of Music 
in the.Middle West. A man of strong 

ity, as well as musical equip- 


WANTED—By young lady pianist, a posi- 
tion as studio accompanist for singers or 
teachers. Is well equipped for this work, 
having had practical experience. Apply 





“M. W. Z.,” care Musicat Courier, 437 
Fifth Ave., New York. 








FOR SALE—Private piano studio in city 


of 40,000 near Chicago. Have enrollment 
of more than can take care of at all 
times. Will sell grand piano and furni- 
ture with clientage or not, as buyer de- 
sires. Field very promising for well 
equipped teacher. Ean give possession 
September 1st. Owner wishes to engage 
in outdoor business. Address “V. S.,” 
care Musica, Courter, 437 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 





FOR SALE to settle an estate: Fine two 


story bungalow type house on Ww 
Beach Road, Siasconset, Island of Nan- 








situated directly on the bluff, having an 
unobstructed view of the ocean. This 
cottage is located near the cottage of 
Robert Hilliard and other noted actors, 
and is in the best location on the Island 
of Nantucket. Apply to J. Clinton 
LY anonynatey 34 Ames Building, Boston, 
ass. 


ACCOMPANIST WANTED, male or fe- 


male, who is able to coach and accom- 

pany advanced students in a studio in 

New York. Will pay weekly salary. 

Applicants must have references and 

rege Address “E, R. D.,” care of 
USICAL Courter, Fifth 

New York, pai ph yey, 
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ous letter writers, attention!!! 


Attention, anon 
cently there have been many anon s letters 
received by the Information Bureau. It is against the 
rule of this department to answer such communications, 
and notice is now given that all letters, to receive an 
answer, must have the name of the writer attached and 
address given. No attention will be paid to others, 
The many letters of thanks received prove the value of 
the information that has been given to inquirers. If 
you are serious in your question, sign your name and 
receive the benefit of the Information Bureau’s an- 


swer:.] 
Tue Jumsiarp Beguest. 

“Can you tell me of any fund from which a loan can be 
arranged in order to study music? I have heard that there 
is a find recently established called the Juilliard fund, but I 
do not know where to apply to obtain help from them.” 

By the will of the late Augustus D. Juilliard, who died in April, 
after certain bequests were paid, all the residue of his estate was 
left to trustees named in his will, with directions that they should 
form a corporation to be known as the Juilliard Musical Founda- 
tion, to which all the residua estate should be given. Mr. 
Juilliard stated in his will that the seope of the Juilliard Musical 
Foundation is to aid all worthy students in their musical educa- 
tion; to give without profit to the foundation musical entertain- 
ments, concerts and recitals, and to aid the Metropolitan Opera 
Company in the City of New York for the purpose of assisting it 
in the production of operas. When the will was filed in June one 
of the executors stated that it would be fully a year before the 
could apply themselves te the task of formulating their ideas regard- 
ing the working basis of the trust, The exact amount of the 
bequest is not yet known, but will be made public in October. 

You can see that there is no way of your benefiting by this 
bequest at the present time, but probably in a year from the 
coming autumn the plans of the trustees will be formed and given 
to the public, 

Cuautaugua Circuits, 


“Please send me the addresses of several Chautauqua cir- 
cuits. 1 am a college student and play a cornet fairly well. 
Can I get into a musical ye oe for the summer of 1920 
to help me partially thro school? I am a junior in the 
Liberal Arts College. I. should like to attach myself to a 
Chautauqua for the said summer, Please send me the necessary 
information.” 

The Redpath Lyceum Bureau, 35 West Thirty-ninth street, New 
York City, will furnish you with all the details of the Chautauqua 
circuits, Charlotte Babcock, Carnegie Hall, New York, could also 
give you the details you wish. ou are very wise to commence 
your investigations for next year’s work so early, for engagements 
are made in the autumn for many of the following season's musical 
events. Late in the spring of the year is much too late to secure 
desirable positions for the summer or autumn season, 


Wuo Tavucut Him? 


“Will you kindly furnish a constant reader with an answer 
to the following question? Who was the teacher of Jose 
Mardones?” 


Jose Mardones is one of the younger singers whose name has 
not yet been incorporated in the biographical dictionaries. Inquiry 
among his friends disclosed the fact that they were in doubt about 
his teacher. Mr, Mardones is abroad just now, so inquiry cannot 
be made directly of him. 


Ciup Procrams. 

“Our club is anxious to have a series of interesting programs 
for the coming season, and we shall soon commence rehearsals 
or rather we shall soon make selections and then rehearse. 
Can you give us any advice or make suggestions that would 
assist us in our choice of numbers? We want each program 
to express something, that is, to be American, to consist of 
works by women composers; one program might include reci- 
tations, if there are any well arranged with good accompani- 
ment. We are working seriously to further the musical in- 
terest of our community.” 
It is with pleasure that 

& progressive and musicianly spirit that is not always found in 
musical organizations, especially, as in your case, you are distant 
from a large city where “big” musical events are of frequent 
occurrence, The suggestion was recently made in the Information 
Bureau that a program of compositions American women would 
be of interest, soe ag 


our letter has been read, as it shows 


in that connection it was found that there are 
one hundred and fifty American women who have written music, 
iving a large choice as to selections for Rr rams. The Arthur P. 
Schmidt Company have recently issued “ elected List of Music 
Suitable for Club Programs” that is very comprehensive, Write 
to this firm at ta0 Boylston street, Boston, Mass., and they will 
forward you one of these little books, which are furnished free on 
application. - 

ie songs and duets by American composers, selected songs and 
duets by women composers, songs with violin obligato, part songs 
and cantatas for women's voices, recitations with piano, are well 
arranged in groups, while there are four classified lists for chil- 
dren's and humorous songs, nature and descriptive pieces, national 
groups and children’s costume numbers. You can see what a wide 
held is covered and the selections given are all of the best grade. 
There are songs by the first American composer, Francis Hop- 
kinson, who was a friend of George Washington and one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence. These songs are sure 
to be of great interest as being the first American ones, From 
this book you should be able to make up all your programs without 
trouble, and be sure of having what will interest your audiences, 
If you will send in some of your programs to the Information 
Bureau they will be looked over with interest by the writer. 


Louis Graveure, 
“Will you kindly inform me whether Louis Graveure is a 
finished pianist as well as a concert singer?” 
Louis Graveure is not a pianist. He is, however, a poet and 
sculptor in addition to being one of the successful singers of the 


present time. 
AMERICAN AND Swepisn Sones. 


“IT am arranging a program of American and Swedish songs 
for an Aeolian Hall recital in the fall and wish to use ‘Var- 
sang,’ by Jean Sibelius, Can you tell me whether he is Swedish? 

I was under the impression that he is, but the publisher of 

‘Varsang’ is Schlesinger, of Berlin. Any enlightenment will be 

most cordially appreciated.” 

No, Sibelius is not Swedish, He is a Finn, born at Tavastehus, 
Finland, December 8, 1865. Finland and Sweden have had such 
close affiliations that the Swedish language is taught in the schools, 
all pupils being obliged to learn it. nee the beginning of the 
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war there have been so many changes politically in Finland, 1t 
may be that only the Finnish language is now taught. : 

t twenty years of age Sibelius was sent to Helsingfors (Finland) 
to study law. He soon gave up study and entered the con- 
servatory, where he remained from 1886 to 1889. It is, however, 
true that his first compositions were written before he had any 
theoretical instruction. From 1889 to 1891 he studied in Berlin 
and Vienna, being appointed in 1893 as teacher of composition at 
the Helsingfors Conservatory, also at the Orchestra School of the 
Philharmonic Society. When his first works yemred in print, eg 

inn 


attracted so much attention that in 1897 the ish senate grant 


him an annual stipend of $600 for ten years. He lives at Jarvenpaa, 
devoting himself to composition, and also conducts an orchestra at 
Helsingfors. 

Trustees or Jumtiarp Musica, Founpation. 


“Can you give me any information as to who are the trustees 
of the Juilliard Musical Fund and where they are located?” 

The name of the fund for which you ask information is “The 
qoineng Musical Foundation” and the trustees named in Mr. 
uilliard’s will are: The president of the Central Trust Company 
of New York, the president the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, Frederick A. Juilliard, and such other persons as these 
three shall select to assist them in the management of the Foun- 
dation. It is stated on the authority of the trustees that it will 
“be fully a year” before a working basis can be arranged. 

Marce. Journet’s TEACHER. 
“Can you inform me as to who Marcel Journet studied with, 
and where his teacher is located at present?” 


Marcel Journet studied with Obin and Seghettini at Paris in 
rene-v0. It is probable that both these teachers are still located 
in that city. 


Alfredo Martino’s New Book on the Human Voice 


Alfredo Martino, the New York vocal teacher, has 
issued an interesting little booklet entitled “The Mecha- 
nism of the Human Voice.” In the introduction he states 
quite frankly that it is not his intention to write a physio- 
logical treatise, but simply to deal with those features 
which are absolutely necessary in order to understand the 
mechanism of the human voice. The following chapter 
gives a concise description of the vocal instrument (the 
larynx, the pharynx and annexed cavities and the lungs) 
and the physiology of voice production. Additional chap- 
ters are devoted to “Respiration,” “Exercises to Learn 
Breathing,” “Care of the Vocal Apparatus,” “Looking at 
the Vocal Cords,” “Emission and the Timbre of the 
Voice,” “Hygiene of the Vocal Organ,” and “Rules for 
Teachers of Singing.” A number of illustrations serve to 
add to the instructiveness of the booklet, which is not only 
very readable but gives evidence of Mr. Martino’s thor- 
ough understanding of the subject. 


Werrenrath Engagements 


Reinald Werrenrath has been engaged for four per- 
formances with the New York mtn ony Orchestra, un- 
der the direction of Walter Damrosch, in the coming sea- 
son of 1919-20. There will be one performance each in 
New York, Brooklyn, Washington and Baltimore. The 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Leopold Stokowski, has also engaged the baritone for two 
performances, and he has been re-engaged for his sixth 
appearance with the New York Oratorio Society. Follow- 
ing John McCormack’s concert of August 9, Mr. Werren- 
rath was heard in a midsummer recital at the Ocean Grove 
Auditorium on Tuesday, August 12. 


August 14, 1919 
Interesting Trio at Stadium August 17 

A rather interesting and unique program will be given 

at the Stadium on Sunday evening, August 17, when Mar- 


guerite Fontrese, American mezzo- $ Y geneva God- 
dard, basso, and Mayo Wadler, violinist, will unite their 
forces as soloists with the Stadium Orchestra, under the 


direction of Arnold Volpe. 

Miss Fontrese has been booked for the Bangor and 
Portland festivals in October on the same program with 
John McCormack and Frances Alda. James Goddard will 
tour with the Chicago Grand Opera Sextet until Novem- 
ber, when he joins the New Orleans Opera Company, and 
Mayo Wadler’s bookings are numerous for next season. 
He will be heard with several symphony orchestras 
throughout the country. All of these artists are under the 
management of Jules Daiber. 





Fay Foster Wants a Good Luck Talisman 


Fay Foster has had so many misfortunes, both major 
and minor, lately that she is growing superstitious. She 
has lost two pet cats, of which she was very fond, also 
the very cunning Japanese waltzing mice presented to her 
by a sailor. (No, there was no connection between the 
death of the mice and the presence of the cats in the 
house.) In the spring an auto, in which she was riding 
with several of her pupils at the rate of fifty miles an 
hour, flew all to pieces, all occupants narrowly escaping 
death. Later, she was knocked down by a bicycle and her 
hand was very badly hurt. Before she had time to recu- 
perate from the accident, Miss Foster was obliged to go 
to the hospital and undergo a minor operation. So 4 
thinks a hoodoo must be following her, and sends out this 
S. O. S. call for a good luck talisman. 


Scott Conducts Community Sings 
John Prindle Scott, the song writer, is spending a por- 
tion of his summer at MacDonaugh, N. Y., where he or- 
ganized a community chorus last season. He has taken 
up the work again this summer and is leading weekly 
“sings” in Odd Fellows Hall, which are attended by the 
villagers and people from the surrounding districts, 


Romeo Gorno Pupil Wins Gold Medal 


Margaret Trone, pianist, was awarded the Springer 
Gold Medal at the commencement exercises of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. Miss Trone is a 
pupil of that exceptionally gifted master, Romeo Gorno, 
under whose able guidance she studied several years. 


Kathryn Lee Features Neil Moret’s “Yearning” 


Kathryn Lee featured Neil Moret’s “Yearning” at her 
Willow Grove concert on July 24. The charm of the 
song was especially well conveyed to her audience and 
Miss Lee received a hearty demonstration of approval. 

















SUMMY’S CORNER 


FOUR WALTZES for Piano 
By EDWARD COLLINS  $.90 
lendid concert waltzes are rare indeed, combining, 
as these do, unusual variety of melodic fancy and with more 
than a little deman technical ability and mental dis- 
cernment, They are equally as study pieces, but their 
charm naturally tends to public presentation. 
Two Fancres ror Piano, by Cecil Burleigh 
No. : in A Major. No. 2 in D Minor 
Each goc 
Creating an impression of taneo layful . 
writen mr well cnet the fingers that their ine tae 
is a pleasant thing to interpret. 
CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO,, Publishers 
64 East Van Buren Street - . Chicago 
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has ever known. 





Mason & Hamlin 
Pianos 


have won pre-eminence by 
reason of their intrinsic merit 


HEIR development began where 

that of other pianos left off, adding 
new features of construction and 
resulting in extraordinary beauty of 
tone and unequaled durability. Every- 
where musicians have recognized their 
unrivaled excellence and are proclaim- 
ing them the finest pianos the world 
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MUSICAL COURIER 

























































































v. school of Music and Arts 
ALDWIN|! meusll al 
Central Park were Cor. wT Street 1. 678'Riverside 
iat Cincinnati er e Dormitory tor out-of-town ounentn 
se ee ee 
INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART iew vorx 
NEW YORK 
STEGER 120 CLAREMONT AVENUE Frank Damroeseh, Director 
ea THE BEAUFORT 
The Most Valuable Pianoin theWorld 7) «|| WIGTOR HARRIS “isc: 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
MUSIC MODERN LANGUAGES ART 
THE LEXINGTON | COLLEGE OF MUSIC (‘“hitsenth Yerrof) Lexington, Ky. 
ANNA CHANDLER GOFF, Founder and Director Faculty of Artist Teachers 
Every advantage offered incident to a broad musical education. College in session throughout the 
year. Positions guaranteed to graduates. Ideal Home Department for young ladies. Catalog and 
Established 1849 Boston sevens sent on request. Pupils may enroll at any — Lexington—the Educational Center of the 
Chicago’s' Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Ninety Artist-Instructors Catalog Mailed Free 
HOLLAND, MICH John J. Hattstaedt, President. Karleton Hackett and Adolf Weidig, Associate Directors 
s i KimBatt HAti, Caicaco, ILL, 
, Man { the 
WING & SON, uiacturers © NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
Directors: C. HeEIn AND A. FRAEMCKE 
A musical -instrument manufactured in the musical center of America¥for forty-nine years BB ns ag nh Heat ‘perfection. wrciiesonclenie concerts, eager pm sages Ee «Bow ga 
- nicer ° known and experienced D FOR ATALOGUE 
NTE RMS $r1o UP PER QUARTER 
Factory and Ofices Minth Ave., Hudson and | 3th Streets, New York 
T NOR Kansas City 
Lambert METROPOLITAN OPERA CO, 
— ny Saasomraamet sae.s || CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
1 West 34th Street New Tot 





‘Clare Osborne Reed 
ARTIST TEACHER—DIRECTOR 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Advanced Interpretation for Artists-Students, 
Teachers’ Normal Teme. 
s09 S. Wabash Avenue i 


BERTHA BEEMAN 


CONTRALTO—TEACHER or vere 


Bush Conservatory - Chicago 
Soprano 


BUTLER «.... 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
612 Fine Arts Bullding, Chicago, Il. 


Ganapol School 


OF MUSICAL ART All branches taught 


50 superior teachers 
Detroit, Mich. Boris L. Ganapol, Director 


GRANBERRY |PIANO 


Chicago 
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Pianists, 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 











REINDAHL VOLNS 


and Bows, Violas 
and Cellos 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins 
whose tones are 
He ” 

sweet” from low- 
est G to A in altis- 
simo. You kuow 
how much you de- 
sire a violin whose tone 
qualities are distinguished 
in power, intensity, bril 
liance, evenness, sympa- 
thy, perfection of open 
fifths, stopped fifths, thirds, 
octaves, elear harmonies, 
pure plzzicato tones, di 


tinet arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill and stac 
eato, and withal quickly 
responsive to bow-pressure 
from rea! planissimo to 
Fortis ime If you do not 
possess such a violin, you 
will be interes ted in a 
booklet ‘An Artist's 
Touch"’ —which I will 
gladly mail you FREE, 
aud which contains opin- 
bd from world famous 


rtists who use REIN 
Reindah! Crand Model D. AHL VIOLINS. 

Violins sent to responsible persons, on trial, for 
comparison with other new or famous old v: voline. 
If desired, gradual charge accounts open 


KNUTE REINDAH Menona Drive, R.F.D., No.3 


9 Madison Wisconsin 
(Formerly Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago) 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ENDOWED and INCORPORATED 


All Branches of Music, Dramatic Art, Languages, Dancing, Painting, etc. 
Faculty of Forty Teachers, including Allen Hinckley, John Thompson, Francois 
Boucher and Dr. Hans Harthan. Send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN, President 














ESTABLISHED 1867. 
CLARA BAUR, Fo 








CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY of MUSIC _ 
a Se aaa YEAR 


Conducted according to methods of most 
European conservatories. 


Elocution—MUSIC—Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation 
Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
work, Department of Opera. ideal location and resi 
dence department with superior « quipme nt 





52ND undress 


progressive 


For catalogue snd information Master class for virtuoso viclinists under 
address Miss Bertua Baur, Directress, EUGENE YSAYE Season 1919-20 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 











THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 





Faculty includes H. Rawlins Baker, Leslie Hodgson, 
Sergei Klibansky, McCall Lanham, Lotta Madden, Francis 
Moore, Theodore Spiering, Arthur Leroy Tebbs, R 


Huntington Woodman, Nicoline Zedeler 


34th Year, October Ist, 1919 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean M. 1. DITTO, Corresponding Secretary 
212 West 59th Street, New York 


Send for Circulars and Catalog 
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Ligh gtade instrument 





New York City 






































ISTEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
icine Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 


Wer _ § Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
* | Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 
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AMERICAN 


IN NAME, OWNERSHIP, AND SENTIMENT 
—— 


THE 


Hasan & Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The most costly piano in the world 





PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 








BANICH'S-BACH 


© Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 





New York City 
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SCHOMACKE 








Established 1838 in Philaadelhia —E—————— 


A Leader for 80 Years =: 











Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The 


Name Sohmer 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos, 
To make the most artistic piano 
ible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 


CLARENCE WHITEHILL WRITES: 


Science has indeed made tremendous strides in the 
development of i instr Today anyone 
without any musical knowledge can enjoy the results 
of these extensive efforts to best advantage in_ the 
home thru the medium of the marvelous Autopiano. 

Your wonderful player piano is to my mind the 
has been accom- 





most superb example of the best that 
plished. Everyone has now the chance to know music 
and to get on friendly terms with the masters. 

Not only is the Autopiano perfect in its accom- 
plishment of musical results—but the tone ana oy 
the successful culmination of what must have 
exhaustive scientific research directed along definite lines 
toward the sincere ideal of producing the ultimate 
player piano. 


_ Most cordially, 


Mb oniics 

















THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH, President 


On-the-Hudson at 5ist Street New York 








EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 




















